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The Issues at Geneva 


THE SPIRIT WHICH ANIMATES US 
By JOHN FOSTER DULLES, Secretary of State, United States. 
Delivered over the radio and television, Washington, D. C., May 7, 1954. 


Geneva conference. But before I start on that I suggest 

that we join for a few moments in paying tribute to the 
galiant defenders of Dien Bien Phu. May it be given us hon- 
orably to defend the values for which they gave their lives. 

Last Wednesday I returned from the Geneva conference. 
My return was not because of any development at that con- 
ference. As long ago as last February, when the conference 
was being organized, I gave notice that I would attend only 
at the opening sessions, then have my place taken by Gen. 
Bedell Smith, the Under Secretary of State, who is highly 
qualified to head the United States delegation. 

Since this Geneva conference may last for some weeks, I 
felt I couldn’t stay with it for that long. I'd been out of the 
United States a good deal in recent months. These confer- 
ences that I've been attending are useful, they develop our 
relations with our allies and they give us a chance to explain 
our views to other people. 

But a United States Secretary of State ought also keep in 
close touch with the American people and with the Congress. 
We don’t get very far unless we have the support and under- 
standing of the American people. 


I WANTED this opportunity to talk with you about the 


CONFERENCE TASKS 


Now this Geneva conference, that I’m referring to, has 
two tasks. The first is to try to find a way to unify Korea. 
The second task is to discuss the possibility of signing a peace 
in Indo-China. The Soviet delegation tried to use the con- 
ference for some other purpose. They've been trying by all 
sorts of devious devices to try to create the false impression 
that this conference is a meeting of the so-called five great 
powers, including Communist China or that this conference 
will confer some sort of new international status on Red 
China. 

Now both of these issues had been fought out at the Ber- 
lin conference. And the Soviets had there conceded that this 


conference would not be a five-power conference and it would 
not involve any recognition of Red China. And here at 
Geneva our allies have stood solidly and firmly behind that 
position and we have blocked all the Soviet intrigue. 

By the time I had left Geneva, the Korean phase of the 
conference was well organized and underway. Now I'll speak 
of that and then I'll speak later of the Indo-China phase of 
the conference, which is terribly important because in Indo- 
China the fighting is still active and there is the possibility 
and question of United States participation, which has to be 
considered. 


KOREAN PHASE 


The Koreans want just one thing. They want to be united 
and free and left alone. The fact is that Korea is divided. 
And the North Koreans live under the yoke of the Chinese 
Communists. In all decency it would seem that the Com- 
munists should allow the Korean people at long last to live 
their own lives, and to satisfy their aspirations for freedom. 

When the Geneva conference was organized, the Com- 
munists put up their program for uniting Korea. Unhappily 
it was not a program to satisfy the desires of the Korean 
people for unity and freedom. As President Eisenhower said 
this week in his press conference, their plan was a Chinese 
copy of the Soviet scheme for the unification of Germany. 

The idea is—their idea is—to have elections set up so that 
the Communists can dictate the outcome and can impose their 
rule upon the whole country. In the case of Germany, the 
Communists control Eastern Germany, and about one-fourth 
of the total German population. In the case of Korea, they 
control the North with about one-sixth of the total Korean 
population. 

But in both cases they insisted that the little control they 
had gives them the right of equal participation in determin- 
ing all of the election conditions. And also they stipulated 
that there must be no impartial supervision or observation of 
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JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


the election so as to see that they’re free elections and with- 
out coercion. The Communists feel that under those condi- 
tions they can make their candidate seem to win. 

This scheme, when it was offered for Germany, was fe- 
soundingly turned down by the Federal Republic of Germany 
and by the three Western powers in Berlin. And I predict 
that the same fate will befall the Communist scheme at 
Geneva. 

More than 140,000 Americans were killed or wounded 
under the United Nations Command in Korea to keep Korea 
from being overrun by Communist invasion. And I promise 
you that we shall not surrender at the council table at Geneva 
the freedom for which so many fought and died. 

At Geneva we're pressing the Communists to accept honest 
elections, elections that will be supervised by responsible out- 
side observers. It remains to be seen whether the Communists 
will agree to that. But if they would, then Korea could be 
unified. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Now let me turn to the problem of Southeast Asia. In 
that great peninsula and the islands to the south, live nearly 
200 000.000 people in eight states—Burma, the Free States 
of Indo-China—called Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam—Thai- 
land and the states of Malaya and Indonesia. 

Communi:t conquest of this area would seriously imperil 
the free world position in the Western Pacific. It would, 
among other things, endanger the Philippines, Australia and 
New Zealand, with all of whom the United States has mutual 
security treaties. And it would deprive Japan of an important 
foreign market and sources of food and raw material. 

In Vietnam, one of the three Indo-Chinese states, there’s 
a war that’s now been going on for eight years. When it 
began in 1946, Indo-China was a French colony just liberated 
from Japanese occupation. The war started apparently as a 
war for independence. But what started as a civil war has 
now been taken over by international communism for its own 
purpose, led by Ho Chi Minh, Communist leader who was 
trained in Moscow and who got his first revolutionary ex- 
per‘erce in China. 

In the name of nationalism, the Communists are aiming to 
deprive the people of Vietnam of their independence by sub- 
ig them to the new imperialism of the Soviet Communist 

Oc. 

What's going on there in Indo-China is a perfect example 
of Soviet Communist strategy as applied to colonial and 
dependent areas. It is a strategy that was laid down by Lenin 
and Stalin many years ago and it is a strategy that Commu- 
nists have practiced to take over much of Asia. 

This Indo-China area was vulnerable. The governments 
of Vietnam and Laos and Cambodia had not yet received 
full political independence. And their people were not ade- 
quately organized to fight against the Communist-led rebels. 
And many. of them felt that they did not have a stake in the 
struggle which justified their making a great sacrifice. 

This is a problem that President Eisenhower is very familiar 
with, because when he was the Supreme Commander of NATO 
in Europe he had seen the strain and the drain which the 
Indo-China war put upon France. And he knew of the grow- 
ing discontent in France which resulted from the long war 
where the French were assuming the principal burden of the 
fight and where human and material costs were mounting. 

I recall that in December, 1952, when General Eisenhower, 
then the President-elect, was returning from his Korean trip 
and I was with him. we were on the cruiser Helena, and we 
discussed very gravely, the problem of Indo-China. 
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We realized that if Indo-China fell into hostile hands, and 
if the neighboring countries remained weak and divided, then 
the Communists could move into all of Southeast Asia. And 
because we realized that danger, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion from the outset has given their particular attention to the 
problem of Southeast Asia. 

Our efforts followed two distinct but related lines. On the 
one hand, we sought to strengthen the resistance to com- 
munism in Indo-China, particularly in Vietnam. On the other 
hand, we sought to build in Southeast Asia a broader com- 
munity of defense. 


FuLL INDEPENDENCE 


Now on the Indo-China phase of our program, the follow- 
ing step had seemed to us to be important. First, that the 
French should give greater reality to their intention to grant 
full independence to Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. This, if 
it happened, would take away from the Communists their 
false claim to be leading the fight for independence. 


NATIONAL ARMY 


And secondly, we felt that there should be greater reliance 
upon the national army who would be fighting in their own 
homeland. And this we believed could be done, if they felt 
that they had a good cause for which to fight, and if they 
were provided with better facilities for training and equip- 
ment. 


FREE WorLD ASSISTANCE 


In the third place, we felt that there should be greater free 
world assistance of a financial character to France. France 
was carrying on a struggle which was overburdening their 
economic resources. 

Now much progress was made in each of these respects. 
The French made a declaration of July 3 last year pledging 
full independence to Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. And al- 
ready a treaty of independence had been concluded with Laos 
and when I was in Paris about two weeks ago, I saw the 
Emperor Bao Dai of Vietnam, and he told me that he was 
satisfied that the independence of Vietnam was assured. 

On the military side, General Navarre, in charge of the 
French forces in Indo-China, worked out a two-year plan 
which was designed to speed the training of the native forces. 
And because the cost of this operation would be very con- 
siderable, the United States, which was already paying a part 
of the cost of the war, agreed to bear a much greater part 
of the total cost. And since then we've been paying at the 
rate of about $800,000,000 a year, plus a very large pro- 
vision in the form of military equipment. 

“Now the gains on these fronts that I've described were 
good, but nevertheless the French people continued to feel 
that their country was over-extended in view of its responsi- 
bilities in Asia and in Africa and in Europe. When, last 
January and February, I was meeting at Berlin with the for- 
eign ministers of the Soviet Union and Great Britain and 
France, then the French Government asked that the pro- 
jected conference on Korea should be extended to discuss 
also the problem of peace in Indo-China. 

That was agreed to. And then shortly after the Berlin 
conference adjourned, the Communists in Indo-China, as was 
to be expected of them, began to expend their military assets, 
human and material, in a desperate effort to win some victory 
which they could exploit for political purposes at the Geneva 
conference. And they chose to concentrate a mass assault 
against one of the French outposts, Dien Bien Phu. And that 
assault was pushed with a callous disregard of human life. 
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Epic BATTLE ENDED 


Now, a few hours ago, Dien Bien Phu has fallen. Its de- 
fence of fifty-seven days and nights will go down in history 
as one of the most heroic of all time. The defenders com- 
posed of French and native forces, inflicted staggering losses 
on the enemy. And the French soldiers showed that they 
have not lost either the will or the skill to fight even under 
the most terrible conditions. And it showed that Vietnam 
can produce soldiers who have the qualities needed to enable 
them to defend their country. 

The epic battle has ended. But great causes have before 
now been won out of lost battles. 

The Chinese Communists have been supplying the forces 
of the Vietminh rebels with munitions and trucks and anti- 
aircraft guns, radar, technical equipment and technical ad- 
vicers. They have, however, stopped short of open armed 
intervention. And in this respect, they may have been de- 
terred by the warnings which the United States has given that 
such open intervention would lead to grave consequences 
which might not be confined to Indo-China. 

Now, throughout this period that I am talking about, the 
United States has also been moving on the second line which 
I referred to—that of trying to , Brorf strength in South- 
east Acia on a broader basis through collective measures. 

My recollection of this effort goes back to 1951, when I 
negotiated treaties with the Philippines and Australia and 
New Zealand. These treaties recognize that that area is one 
of vital importance to the United States. And these treaties 
also recognize, and were cited, that they were only a beginning 
—only initial steps, toward the development of a more 
comprehensive system of security in the Pacific area. 


COLLECTIVE DEFENSE 


And that more comprehensive system we've been con- 
stantly seeking. But I must admit it has proved slow and 
difficult to get that result. We had to deal with very difficult 
situations. There were countries of different races and cul- 
tures and different stages in the development of their na- 
tional self-government. 

And most of these countries were either winning their in- 
dependence from colonialism or winning their freedom from 
Japanese imperialism. And often they were more concerned 
with past dangers than they were with dealing with the 
threat of a new peril. 

Too often it seemed that the memories of the past blinded 
them to the present perils of Communist imperialism. And 
they seemed not disposed to make the sacrifices which are 
necessary for effective participation in any collective system. 

However, by the beginning of this year, in the face of 
mounting danger, it seemed there could be organized a 
broader program of collective defense. Now, on March 29 
of this year, after consultations with Congressional leaders of 
both parties, and after having advised our principal allies, I 
made this staternent in a speech. I said the imposition on 
Southeast Asia of the political system of Communist Russia 
and its Chinese Communist ally, by whatever means, would 
be a grave threat to the whole free community. The United 
States feels that that possibility should not be passively ac- 
cepted, but should be met by united action. 

Now that statement I made was really nothing new, al- 
though the circumstances at the moment gave those words 
perhaps a special significance. As I recall that President 
Eisenhower speaking almost a year earlier in his address on 
April 16, 1953, had said that aggression in Korea and in 
Southeast Asia are threats to the whole free community to be 
met by united action. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Now when in this speech that I refer to I had explained to 
the American people what our purposes were, we went on 
promptly to confer with the representatives of the nine free 
nations which had an immediate interest in the area, namely, 
Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, France and the United States. And we 
also informed other countries of the general area whose inter- 
ests could be affected. 

The governments of Great Britain and France asked me to 
come over and visit them and explain more fully just what I 
had in mind. And I did so. And I was in London on April 
13 and 14 and I had conferences there with Mr. Winston 
Churchill and with Mr. Anthony Eden. And after having 
gone over the matter thoroughly we issued a joint United 
States-United Kingdom communiqué, which after reciting the 
dangers in the entire area of Southeast Asia and the Western 
Pacific which was being caused by the warfare in Indo-China 
we concluded with this statement. 


ASIAN PACT POSSIBILITIES 


Accordingly we are ready to take part with the other coun- 
tries principally concerned in an examination of the possi- 
bility of establishing a collective defense within the frame- 
work of the Charter of the United Nations to seek the peace, 
security and freedom of Southeast Asia and the Western 
Pacific. 

And on to Paris and after talks with Premier Laniel and 
Foreign. Minister Bidault, we reached a similar conclusion 
and made a similar statement. 

Now that progress which was reflected by those statements 
which I refer to, was the progress which we had sought. We 
had never sought any sudden spectacular act such as an ulti- 
matum to Red China. Our goal was to develop a basic unity 
of constructive purpose. And we are advancing, and advanc- 
ing well, toward that goal. And I feel that unity of purpose 
still persists. And that such a tragic event as the fall of Dien- 
Bien Phu will harden, and not weaken our purpose to 
stay united. 

Today the United States and the other countries immediate- 
ly concerned are giving careful consideration to the establish- 
ment of a collective defense. Conversations are taking place 
among them. There are many problems we must agree on 
just who will take part in the united defense effort and just 
what the different commitments will be. 

And also I frankly recognize the difficulties that have been 
encountered, also I say that this was to be expected, because 
the complexity of the problem is great, so great indeed, as I 
have pointed out, it was only possible in the last few months 
even to get started on this project. And under all the cir- 
cumstances I feel that very good progress is being made. 

And I feel confident that the outcome will be such that 
Communist aggression will not be able to gain in Southeast 
Asia the results that it seeks. 


DEFENSE COMMITMENTS 


This common defense may involve serious commitments 
by us all. But free peoples will never remain free if they are 
not willing, if need be, to fight for their vital interests. 

Furthermore, vital interests can no longer be protected 
merely by local defense. The key to successful defense and 
the key to deterring attack is association with others for 
mutual defense. That is what the United States seeks in 
Southeast Asia. ; 

And then the question remains about what we shall do in 
relation to the hostilities that are actually going on now in 
Vietnam. 
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VINCENT MASSEY 


Well, in Korea we showed that we were prepared under 
proper conditions to resort to military action, if necessary, 
to protect our vital interests and the principles upon which 
stable peace must rest. 

In Korea we, along with others, joined in the defense of 
an independent Government, which was already resisting an 
armed assault. We did so at the request and invitation of 
the Republic of Korea and under a United Nations mandate. 
The Korean people were inspired by a deep sense of patriot- 
ism and were eager to develop military power of their own. 


The issues were clarified by decisions of the United Na- 
tions. Under these circumstances we, and our allies, fought 
until the enemy sued for an armistice. _ 

In Indo-China the situation is different, far more complex. 
The present conditions there do not provide a suitable basis 
for the United States now to participate with its armed forces 


The situation in Indo-China may, perhaps, be clarified as 
a result of the Geneva conference. The French have stated 
their desire for an armistice on honorable terms and with 
proper safeguards. If they can conclude a settlement on terms 
which do not endanger the freedom of the people of Viet- 
nam, that would be a real contribution to the cause of peace 
in Southeast Asia. But we would be gravely concerned if an 
armistice or cease-fire were reached at Geneva which would 
provide a road to a Communist take-over and further Com- 
munist aggression. 

If this occurs, or if hostilities continue, then the need will 
be more urgent to create the condition for a united action in 
defense of the area. 


CONGRESS FULL PARTNER 


Of course, in making commitments which might involve 
the use of armed force, the Congress is a full partner. Only 
Congress can declare war. President Eisenhower has repeated- 
iy emphasized that he would not take military action in Indo- 
China without the support of the Congress. 


Furthermore he has made clear that he would not seek that 
unless, in his opinion, there would be adequate collective 
effort, based on genuine mutuality of purpose in defending 
vital interests. 

Great effort is being made by Communist propaganda to 
make it appear as though there'd be something very evil if 
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Asian nations and the nations of the Americas or Europe 
joined to help each other and to assure that the peoples of 
Asia will really be able to secure their liberty. 


AN OLD SLOGAN 


The Communist nations have, in this connection, adopted 
the slogan “Asia for the Asians.” Well, the Japanese War 
Lords adopted a simil4r slogan when they sought to subject 
Asia to their despotic rule. And a similar theme ‘Europe 
for the Europeans’ was invented by Mr. Molotov at the Ber- 
lin conference when he proposed that the Europeans should 
seek security arrangements which would send the United States 
back home. 

Great despotic powers have always known that they could 
impose their will and gain their conquest if the free nations 
stood apart and if none helps the others. 


EFFECT OF NATO 


It should be observed that Soviet Communist aggression in 
Europe, which was rampant, took place only against countries 
which had no collective security arrangements. And since 
the organization of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
there has been no successful aggression in Europe. 

Now, of course, it is of the utmost importance that the 
United States participation in creating collective security in 
Asia should be on a basis which recognizes fully the aspira- 
tions, and the cultures of the Asian people. We in the United 
States have a material and industrial strength which these 
nations of Asia lack. And that kind of strength is one of the 
essential ingredients for security. 

But also they have cultural and ethical and spiritual values 
of their own, which make them our equal by every moral 
standard. 

The United States, as a first colony in modern history to 
win independence for itself, instinctively shares the aspira- 
tions for liberty of all dependent and colonial peoples. We 
want to help and not hinder the spread of liberty. We do 
not seek to perpetuate Western colonialism and we find even 
more intolerable the imperialist colonialism of communism. 

That is the spirit which animates us. And if we remain 
true to that spirit, we can face the future with confidence, 
knowing that we shall be in harmony with those moral forces 
which ultimately will prevail. 


United States--Canadian Friendship 


FAITHFUL FRIENDS AND COMRADES 
By VINCENT MASSEY, Governor General of Canada 
Delivered before a joint session of the Senate and the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., May 4, 1954 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, and Members of the 
Mcenesess first may I thank you for the high com- 
pliment you have paid my country this morning, and 
for the warmth of your welcome which has touched me very 
deeply. I feel greatly honored that I should be asked to 
meet, on this occasion, the Members of the two great legisla- 
tive bodies assembled in this Chamber. I am conscious at this 
moment—and who would not be—of the relation between 
the course of world events and the decisions which are ar- 
rived at here. You have given me a rare privilege today, and 
I am grateful to you for it. 
I feel no stranger in this city. I sp*:t several very 
pleasant years here long ago, when my task was to set up 





the first diplomatic mission from Canada to your country, 
and my privilege to serve as envoy. This was when the 
nations of our Commonwealth commenced to send their 
own representatives abroad—first to this capital—each con- 
cerned with his country’s business but all looking on the 
same sovereign as the head of the Commonwealth. 

As Canadian Minister I bore credentials from our sover- 
eign. I now come to you again as a representative of the 
Crown—this time not in a post abroad but in one at home. 
“Governor General” is, perhaps, a rather misleading term. 
A person holding that office does not govern. His functions, 
indeed, can easily be confused with those of governors in 
some other countries who, unlike him, are administrators. 
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We, no less than yourselves, are, or course, a completely 
free and independent nation. Canada alone among the 
countries of the Americas is a constitutional monarchy. 
Under our system the Governor General represents the sov- 
ereign, who is the head of our Canadian state and with us, 
all actions in the field of government, from the passing 
of legislation to the delivering of mail are performed, to 
quote the ancient phrase we use, “On Her Majesty's service.” 

In June of last year, an event took place of high signi- 
ficance to us in Canada. In none of Her Majesty's realms 
was her coronation celebrated with greater fervor. May I 
say that as your neighbors, we Canadians were greatly touched 
by the deep and widespread interest displayed by the Ameri- 
can people in this event. May I be permitted to convey to 
you the sincere appreciation of the Queen’s subjects in 
Canada, for your sensitive understanding of a ceremony 
which meant so much to us and, we beleieve, much to the 
world. 

On an occasion such as this, made possible by your grace- 
ful hospitality, one is reminded of all that our Common- 
wealth owes to you, and, indeed, has owed ever since you 
established your free Republic here on this continent. The 
principles enshrined in your Declaration of Independence 
and in your Constitution were a challenge to the British 
peoples in the 18th century, and since, to seek out the 
sources of their ancient freedom—sources from which we all 
have fed. Thus, you helped us to cultivate our own institu- 
ticns under the Crown, which to us is a symbol of freedom 
and duty. We are grateful to you for aiding us in the 
Commonwealth to preserve and enrich our own way of life. 

Even at the very beginning, the noble emotions inspired 
by the declaration of the fathers of this Republic, and the 
solid framework of the Constituticn which they built, were 
comprehended and welcomed by many in Great Britain. 
I belong to a club in London—a strong-hold of the Whigs 
in the 18th century—many of whose members used to re- 
ceive the news of General Washington’s victories with un- 
disguised satisfaction. One of them, indeed, boasted that 
he had drunk the general’s health every night during the 
course of war in America. 

To say that you in the United States and we in Canada 
have much in common, is a venerable platitude. Living as 
we do side by side on the same continent, our resemblances 
are many. We have, too, similar views on fundamental 
things. Among our common characteristics, one of. the 
greatest, I believe, is our dislike of regimentation—our 
respect for the differences which lend color to everyday 
existence. We believe that each man should lead his own 
life; that each group of men should preserve its own cus- 
toms. It is not surprising, therefore, that all that we have 
in common, you and we should each preserve certain habits 
and traditions which we cherish because they belong to us. 
We know it is not your wish to have on your borders a 
mere replica of your own country, but rather a self-respect- 
ing community faithful to its own ways. We are thus 
better neighbors, because self-respect is thé key to respect for 
others. On our side of the border you will find a country 
in which parliamentary government has been, we believe, 
successfully married to a federal system; a country whose 
people cherish 2 languages and 2 cultures—English and 
French; a land which has inherited from its mother coun- 
tries in the Old World many forms and customs which 
have been happily fitted into life in the New. These ways 
of ours you respect because they are ours, just as we respect 
your ways because they are yours. Thus, in the words of 
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the Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navigation, which 
laid the foundation of our present concord as long ago as 
1794, we “promote a disposition favorable to friendship 
and good neighborhood.” 

In Canada we are indeed fortunate in our neighborhood. 
We have a warm hearted neighbor. This your people have 
shown us over the years. There are countless bodies in this 
country in which, through your invitations, Canadians share 
membership with their American friends. We are not un- 
mindful of what we owe to your great universities and 
foundations. Let me say, too, that we are ever conscious of 
the warmth of the hospitality we receive when we are your 


guests. 

We have a powerful neighbor. Your massive strength, 
economic and military, excites a sense of wonder at its 
magnitude. The dedication of this power to the cause of 
freedom evokes the gratitude of all who love freedom 
everywhere. Your Canadian neighbors know that when you 
assumed the grave responsibilities you bear today, it was 
not of your choosing. And for what you have done, we 
honor you. 


We have a friendly neighbor. There is no need to en- 
large on the traditions of neighborly good sense which 
for so long have marked our relations. We can only hope 
that they may be reflected elsewhere in this troubled world. 


We are happy to think that we know you well. Count- 
less Canadians have personal friends on this side of the 
border. Many of us have relatives here. It is, of course, 
natural that a small community should know more of a 
larger neighbor than that neighbor knows of it. We are 
getiing to know each other better as the years pass. We 
welcome your visits to us. Often your objective may be 
the river or the forest, and we are happy to offer you a 
playground. But perhaps you will let me say that we would 
not have our visitors show too strong a preference for 
those parts of Canada which are not yet inhabited by Cana- 
dians. We should like you to know our people—what they 
do and how they do it. I would not, of course, suggest 
that you are unaware of what is going on in Canada in 
the field of engineering and industry for example. Much 
of our development in these spheres, I need not say, is a 
result of your confidence in our future. Nowhere has our 
recent growth met with warmer acclaim than in this coun- 
try. It is true that quite extraordinary things have happened 
of late in Canada, but we prefer sober adjectives with which 
to describe them. Our expansion has been rapid, but it 
is steady and it is built on sound realities. It is based on 
the character of our people and on the quality of our national 
life. It is based on a hardihood and spirit of adventure as 
remarkable as that shown by our first explorers; on the 
disciplined intellect of our men of science seeking out new 
horizons of knowledge and usefulness; on the devotion of 
our legislators working to fulfill the conscious vision of 
the fathers of our Confederation who almost a hundred 
years ago came together to found a new nation. We believe 
that the Canada of today is not unworthy of inspection. I 
invite you to come and see us. 


I have talked about ourselves as your neighbors. I have 
said. little about ourselves as your partners. You and we 
work together in the international community. Along with 
kinsmen and friends across the seas, we are allies in de- 
fense of the things we value. And, if I may say so, I 
think that we in Canada, like you, have given proof that 
those values must be actively and zealously defended. Thus, 
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in the far north we are working with you to strengthen 
the defenses of this continent on our territory and on 
yours. In Korea there has been, from an early stage, a 
brigade group of Canadian troops. They are now standing 
guard against the possibility of renewed attack. Twelve 
squadrons of the Royal Canadian Air Force and a further 
Canadian brigade group are stationed in Europe. Such for- 
mations, I need hardly say, should naturally be related in 
our minds to the size of the population which provides them. 

We are also supplying our European friends with mutual 
aid on a considerable scale. Canada, too, is giving help 
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under the Colombo plan to the countries of southern Asia. 
We believe—as you do—that the problems of our time 
cannot be solved by military strength alone. The line can 
be held only by the deployment of force, but the objective 
—peace—can be won only by the quality of infinite patience. 
In our collaboration, we may not always agree on every de- 
tail of the plans we must discuss together, but there is no 
difference between us on the fundamental aims which we 
pursue; we may differ now and then on the “hows” but 
never on the “whys.” You may depend upon us as faithful 
friends and comrades. 


Presidential Powers 


LEADERSHIP RESPONSIBILITIES 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, former president of the United S tates 
Delivered at the Truman Birthday Dinner, New York, N. Y., May 8, 1954. 


Gentlemen: 

I would like to thank, L erirgee every one who 
had a part in arranging this wonderful birthday party, and 
all of you who have come here. You have all helped to 
create the Truman Library, and that is not simply a personal 
matter with me, but a project in the national interest. 

The papers of our Presidents are among the most valuable 
source materials of our history. They ought to be preserved. 
More than that, they ought to be used. 

I think that the method we are following in our plans for 
the Truman Library, that is, having these papers placed un- 
der the care of the National Archives, in facilities which per- 
mit study and research, is a method which ought to be ap- 
plied to the papers of all future Presidents. It is a method 
which keeps the papers as the property of the people, and 
makes them available to scholars as soon and as completely as 
possible. In this way, we can make sure that the historical 
facts are not lost or misrepresented. 

The papers of Presidents of the United States are important 
because of the unique character and importance of the Presi- 
ory office. It is the greatest office in the history of the 
world. 


M« PATTERSON, Distinguished Guests, Ladies and 


THE PRESIDENCY 


When the founding fathers outlined the Presidency in 
Article II of the Constitution, they left a great many details 
vague. I think they relied on the experience of the nation 
to fill in the outlines. The office of chief executive has grown 
with the progress of our republic. It has responded to the 
many demands that our complex society has made upon the 
Government. It has given our nation a means of meeting 
our greatest emergencies. Today, it is one of the most im- 
portant factors in our leadership of the free world. 

Many diverse elements entered into the creation of the 
office, springing, as it did, from the parent idea of the 
separation of powers. 

There was the firm conviction of such powerful and 
shrewd minds as that of John Adams that the greatest pro- 
tection against unlimited power lay in an executive secured 
against the encroachment of a national assembly. Then there 
were the fears of those who suspected a plot to establish 
@ monarchy on these shores. Others believed that the ex- 
perience under the Confederation showed above all the need 





of stability through a strong administration. Finally, there 
was the need for compromise among these and many other 
views. 

The result was a compromise—a compromise which that 
shrewd observer, Alexis de Tocqueville, over 120 years ago, 
believed would not work. He thought that the Presidential 
office was too weak. The President, he thought, was at the 
mercy of Congress. The President could recommend, to be 
sure, but he had no power and the Congress had. The 
Congress could disregard his recommendations, overrule 
his vetoes, reject his nominations. De Tocqueville thought 
that no man of parts, worthy of leadership, would accept so 
feeble a role. 

This was not a foolish view and there was much in our 
early history which tended to bear it out. But there is a 
power in the course of events which plays its own part. In 
this case again, Justice Holmes’ epigram proved true—a 
page of history is worth a volume of logic. And as the pages 
of history were written they unfolded powers in the Presidency 
no: explicitly found in Article II of the Constitution. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


In the first place, the President became the leader of a 
political party. The party under his leadership had to be 
dominant enough to put him in office. This political party 
leadership was the last thing the Constitution contemplated. 
The President's election was not intended to be mixed up in 
the hurly-burly of partisan politics. The ple were to 
choose wise and respected men who would meet in calm 
seclusion and choose a President. The runner-up would be 
Vice President. 

All of this went by the board—though most of the 
original language remains in the Constitution. Out of the 
struggle and tumult of the political arena a new and different 
President emerged—the man who led a political party to 
victory and retained in his hands the power of party leader- 
ship. That is, he retained it, like the sword Excalibur, if he 
could wrest it from the block and wield it. 

Another development was connected with the first. As 
the President came to be elected by the whole people, he 
became responsible to the whole people. Our whole people 
looked to him for leadership, and not confined within the 
limits of a written document. Every hope and every fear of 
his fellow citizens, almost every aspect of their welfare and 
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activity, falls within the scope of his concern—indeed, with- 
in the scope of his duty. Only one who has held that 
office can really appreciate that. It is the President's responsi- 
bility to look at all questions from the point of view of 
the whole people. His written and spoken word can com- 
mand national—often international—attention. 


POWERS OF LEADERSHIP 


These powers which are not explicitly written into the 
Constitution are powers which no President can pass on to his 
successor. They go only to him who can take and use them. 
However, it is these powers, quite as much as those enumer- 
ated in Article II, which make the Presidential system unique 
and which give the papers of Presidents their peculiar and 
revealing importance. 

For it is through the use of these great powers that 
leadership arises, events are molded and administrations take 
on their character. Their use can make a Jefferson or a 
Lincoln Administration; their non-use can make a Buchanan 
or a Grant Administration. 

Moreover, a study of these aspects of our governmental 
and political history will save us from self-righteousness— 
from taking a holier than thou attitude toward other nations. 
For, brilliant and enduring as was the work of our Constitu- 
tion makers, they did not devise a foolproof system to 
protect us against the disaster of weak government—that is, 
government unable to face and resolve—one way or another 
—-pressing national problems. Indeed, in some respects, the 
separation of powers requires stronger executive leadership 
than dces the parliamentary and cabinet system. 

As Justice Brandeis used to say, the separation of powers 
was not devised to promote efficiency in government. In 
fact, it was devised to prevent one form of deficiency—abso- 
lutism or dictatorship. By making the Congress separate and 
independent in the exercise of its powers, and the executive 
separate and independent in the exercise of its powers, a 
certain amount of political conflict was built into the Con- 
stitution. For the price of independence is eternal vigilance 
and a good deal of struggle. And this is not a bad thing— 
on the contrary, it is a good thing for the preservation of 
the liberty of the people—if it does not become conflict for 
its own sake. 

Having been in these two branches of government, legis- 
lative and executive, I think I am expressing a considered 
and impartial opinion in saying that the powers of the 
President are much more difficult to exercise and to preserve 
from encroachment than those of the Congress. In part, this 
comes from the difficulty of the problems of our time, and 
from the fact that upon the President falls the responsibility 
of obtaining action, timely and adequate to meet the nation’s 
needs. Whatever the Constitution says, he is held responsible 
for disaster. 

And so a successful administration is one of strong Presi- 
dential leadership. Weak leadership—or no leadership—pro- 
duces failure, often disaster. 

This does not come from the inherent incapacity of the 
people of the nation. It is inherent in legislative govern- 
ment where there is no executive strong and stable enough 
to rally the people to a sustained effort of will and prepared 
to use its power of party control to the fullest extent. 


INSPIRE PUBLIC OPINION 


Today, also, one of the great responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties of the President is to lead and inspire public opinion. 
The words of a President carry great weight. His acts carry 
even more. 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


All of us remember the words of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in his first inaugural address which did so much to rally the 
spirit of a nation struggling through the depths of a de- 
pression—“the only thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 
These words, however, would have had little effect if Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had not backed them up by action. Follow- 
ing that speech, President Roosevelt plunged into a vigorous 
course, striking at the depression on all fronts. He backed 
his words by his action, and words and action restored the 
faith of the nation. 

Today, there is the same need for a similar combination 
of words and action concerning the hysteria about com- 
munism. In recent years, we have had a justifiable concern 
about the dangers of communism. Our country has acted 
firmly and resolutely to hold Communist imperialism in 
check. Nevertheless, that concern has created fear and fear 
has been played upon by persons who see in it an easy way to 
influence votes. There is no dispute any more that this 
unreasonable fear exists. The leaders of both political parties 
have acknowledged it. I do not wish to go into this subject 
at length tonight. I have talked a good deal about it of 
late, and most recently at Westminster College in Missouri 
where Churchill made his Iron Curtain speech. We all 
know the corrosive effect of this hysteria and the dangers 
it holds. 

But, as I have said, the office of the Presidency is the one 
office of our Government to which all the people turn when 
they are beset by fears like these. It is to the President that 
they look to say a firm “No” to those who wish to destroy 
others through fear and innuendo; to defend the unjustly 
accused and demonstrate in the executive branch of the 
Government that the ancient principles of fair play and 
decency prevail. By such deeds and acts the Presidency 
can reassure the nation and stem the growth of hysteria. 

Again, we see today history repeating itself as the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government, under the overshadowing 
fear of communism, expands its functions and activities into 
the very center of the power of the executive branch. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


The President is responsible for the administration of his 
office. And that means for the administration of the entire 
executive branch. It is not the business of Congress to run 
any of the agencies for him. 

Unless this principle is observed, it is impossible to have 

orderly government. The legislative power will ooze into 
the executive offices. It will influence and corrupt the de- 
cisions of the executive branch. It will affect promotions 
and transfers. It will warp and twist policies. 
Not only does the President cease to be master in his own 
house, but the whole house of government becomes one 
which has no master. The power of decision then rests only 
in the legislative branch, and the legislative branch by its 
very nature is not equipped to perform these executive 
functions. 

To this kind of encroachment it is the duty of the Presi- 
dent to say firmly and flatly “No.” The investigative power 
of Congress is not limitless. It extends only so far as to 
permit the Congress to acquire the information that it 
honestly needs to exercise its legislative functions. Exercised 
beyond those limits, it becomes a manifestation of unconstitu- 
tional power. It raises the threat of legislative dictatorship. 

Our nation was once almost torn apart by such an expan- 
sion of Congressional power. That was in the days of Presi- 
dent Johnson, when the Radical Republicans of that time 
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tried to take over the functions of the President. But we 
cannot afford such an attack on the Presidency by today’s 
version of the Radical Republicans. 

Today the perils and problems which threaten us and our 
allies make all the difficulties of the Reconstruction period— 
that tragic era—seem pale. Today the tasks of leadership 
falling upon the President spring not only from our natioal 
problems but from those of the whole world. Today that 
leadership will determine whether our Government will func- 
tion effectively, and upon its functioning depends the sur- 
vival of each of us. 

And today our Government cannot function properly 
unless it functions constitutionally. Our Government cannot 
function properly unless the President is master in his own 
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house and unless the executive departments and agencies of the 
Government, including the armed forces, are responsible 
to the President. 

I hope and believe that we will pass through the present 
crisis successfully. I do not believe that the Congress wiil 
succeed in taking over the functions of the executive if the 
President presents the problem in its constitutional light. 
I have always maintained that the internal security of the 
executive branch was a matter for the President to handle. 
President Eisenhower in his first State of the Union Message 
announced the same principle. If this Administration under 
his leadership will act upon this principle, we can look 
forward to the continuation of constitutional government 
as our founding fathers intended it to be. 


The Atomic Revolution 


CREATION RATHER THAN DESTRUCTION 


By JOHN JAY HOPKINS, Chairman and President, General Dynamics Corporation, N. Y.; Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Consolidated Vultie Aircraft Corporation. 


Delivered Before The Economic Club of New York, New York City, April 28, 1954 


AM deeply appreciative of the honor I enjoy in address- 
| ing so intellectually inquisitive a group—and particu- 

larly in company with the distinguished Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

I should like to say at once and without reticence that I 
have looked forward eagerly to this occasion. Not, of course, 
with any visions of vastly amusing or profoundly enlighten- 
ing the economists, industrialists and other men of affairs 
who flank me and confront me. 

Rather, I hope in brief form to communicate to you some- 
thing of my own constantly accelerating enthusiasm for this 
new and wonderful and revolutionary era which each of us 
must view as his responsibility and also, perhaps, his good 
fortune. 

My associates and I are vitally interested and involved in 
the exploration of three worlds: the space world—the world 
of the earth’s atmosphere and beyond; the world of the 
earth's oceans, their surfaces and their depths; and the atomic 
world—the world of forces invisible, immense, and basic to 
the life and growth and continuity of all things. 

In presuming to discuss these matters that have been thought 
ptivy to mathematicians and poets I do not, of course, ap- 
pear before you as a scientist or as a philosopher. My educa- 
tion has been in the law—and in Wall Street. In later years, 
I have been privileged to share in the opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities offered by our great industrial democracy, par- 
ticularly in the area of national defense. My approach, 
therefore, is purely pragmatic. My group is concerned with 
designing and producing supersonic fighting planes; inter- 
continental bombers; large transport planes—for both sea and 
land —; guided missiles; and even vertically rising aircraft. 
We are occupied with design studies for atomic aircraft; with 
the world’s first important use of atomic power—in the sub- 
marines “Nautilus” and ‘Sea Wolf” —, and in constantly 
reconnoitering the frontiers of industrial applications of 
atomic energy and of electronics. 

It is natural, therefore, for me to hold constantly in mind 
the close parallel between the present infancy of atomic 
energy and the early days of other great inventions and dis- 
coveries—and, as in my area of interest particularly that of 
aircraft. In the time of the Wright brothers, just a half a 
century ago, men who talked of aviation and an aviation in- 


dustry were shrugged off and ridiculed as dreamers. Yet I 
venture to say that even the wildest dfeams of 1904 fall fan- 
tastically short of the realities of aviation in 1954. I know 
because my associates are now busy engineering and manu- 
facturing many of these very dreams. Dreams on which very 
practical and hard-headed military and industrial leaders are 
willing to spend millions in order that they may come speedily 
to fruition. 

There are other organizations successfully creating these 
dreams, too. Some of you, I see, are chief executives of them. 
And many of us are stockholders—and the stocks we own are 
still termed “highly speculative’’—definitely not in the “blue 
chip” category! 

Jules Verne, the imaginative author of “20,000 Leagues 
Under The Sea” was regarded by scientists and engineers and 
other practical men of his day as an extreme visionary. Yet 
today his fictions and fantasies of submarines, supersonic air- 
craft and rockets reaching for the moon have become facts. 

In the light of the past 50 years of astounding progress in 
aeronautics, in electronics, and in atomics ‘we can hardly be 
derided as spinners of dreams if we predict even much more 
revolutionary developments during the next 50 years. 

The atomic age was conceived in 1939 with the splitting of 
the uranium atom. It was born in 1942 at Chicago when 
Fermi and his group demonstrated a self-sustaining nuclear 
reaction. The atomic revolution—now transforming our long 
held scientific, economic and political concepts—began at 
Alamagordo in 1945 as a wartime achievement triggered by 
a desperate wartime emergency. Yet the terrible first employ- 
ment of atomic energy as the light—brighter than the sun— 
which destroyed Hiroshima—should not blind us to the great 
and enduring good for all mankind already rippling outward 
from these epic events. 

We have learned and are learning—as we have had to do 
with fire—that the uncontrolled release of atomic energy can 
be the world’s greatest evil. Atomic energy controlled can 
become the world’s greatest material blessing—a major 
achievement of the spirit of man in the conquest of his ma- 
terial world. This is the dual destiny of the atom. Yet it 
must be borne in mind during this current wave of mild hys- 
teria—and during the future recurring atmospheres of appre- 
hension which are bound to encompass us—that the atomic 
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fission missile has no motive, that the thermo-nuclear device 
has no brain, and that the theoretical bomb of cobalt would 
be but an inert genie unless activated by man as an instru- 
ment of complete self destruction. 

The atom bomb does not decide its enemy, choose its target, 
detonate itself. It does what it is directed to do. The thermo- 
nuclear device is not in itself a villain—a “hell’’ bomb. 
Bombs are built with human hands. Human passions, not 
these infernal machines, supply the villainy and the hell. 

How true for today are the words of that great and wise 
poet, George Meredith: 

“In tragic life, God wot 
No villain need be — 
Passions spin the plot.” 

What we need to fear, and should seek to control, is not 
the H-bomb but rather the human spirit and thought that 
brood behind this bomb—and the hate, or greed, or fear that 
trembles on the trigger. 

The atom has its greatest potential not in a world of war 
and hate and evil, but in a world of peace, and of good will. 
Not as a destroyer of cities and nations but as a builder and 
savior. Indeed, in its furidamentals the principles of atomic 
fission and fusion have given us the knowledge which now 
forces us to an historic choice between good and evil. 

Hopefully, I believe there- are indications that the world’s 
cho‘ce will be made for atomic creation rather than atomic 
destruction. While atomic clouds and rains of radioactive 
ashes and atoms for war monopolize the news—the peaceful 
atomic revolution is being speeded, too, though hardly even 
publicized—and but little regarded by those without a scien- 
tific background. 

Because creation is infinitely more difficult than destruction, 
the curbing of atomic energy to peacetime use has become the 
greatest technological challenge of our day. Indeed this is 
not merely a technological but a moral challenge to us all. 
For in order to deserve the great creative boons of atomic 
energy rather than the horrible consequences of its destruc- 
tive power, we have no alternative, I believe, but to work 
vigorously and unremittingly, and instantly, toward the con- 
structive benefits which it so clearly offers. 

It seems fair to compare the revolutionary impact of atomic 
energy on our world economy with the discovery of fire, 
steam and electricity, and the power sources of coal, oil, wood 
and falling water. But the nature of the atomic revolution is 
infinitely more varied in scope than any mere power revolu- 
tion. I foresee that the atomic revolution will transform not 
only power, travel, transport, and communication, with new 
portable power packs, but will revolutionize our economies, 
our social customs, our medicine, our finances, our politics, 
our agriculture, our biology! 

The atom is revolt incarnate against the status quo! 

To a physicist, atomic energy is a prime tool for studying 
the nature of the physical world, both as to its structure and 
the interrelation of force and matter. To the researcher in 
bio-physics, or chemistry, or medicine or metallurgy, atomic 
energy provides priceless prevision tools to identify and trace 
chemical reactions on and within the constituents of living 
matter and inorganic matter. The atom offers a possibility of 
achieving chemical reactions—in ways not previously possi- 
ble—through the use of radioactivity as a catalyst, or reaction 
agent. To the industrial or military man, atomic energy has 
provided, as we have said, instruments of unimaginable 
power. To electric utility management it offers a new type of 
fuel; one with its own peculiar problems, but also one offer- 
ing competition eventually for existing fuels and reserves of 
energy far surpassing any of those now being employed. 
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As a matter of fact, more than 1,000 firms in the United 
States and Canada, to say nothing of the rest of the world, 
are already employing the atom in every-day, routine opera- 
tions. The widespread industrial usage, it seems to me, more 
than anything else, should serve to tear from atomic energy 
the veil of mystery and of fear. 

For example: some three hundred companies in North 
America alone are now’ using atomic energy in radiation in- 
struments that inspect metal parts of the products they make. 
A further 250 firms are using atomic thickness guages to 
measure and control the coating on such things as paper and 
galvanized iron. In a six year period this industry has grown 
from a sales volume of $2,000,000 to a sales volume of over 
$20,000,000. 

A typical radiography installation may cost a factory about 
$750. Its predecessor, an industrial X-ray machine, might 
cost $10,000 or more. The atom thus offers cheap, reliable 
inspection of parts—which means faster, lower-cost produc- 
tion. The result is that more and more industrial firms are 
adopting these “tools” of the atomic revolution. Automobile 
manufacturers use them on cylinders, pistons, connecting rods. 
Airplane companies, boiler manufacturers and a host of others 
are putting the atom to work. 

Atomic tracers provide another growing source of atomic 
aids for industry. For an interesting example, a speck of 
radioactive material is dropped into a pipeline when a ship- 
ment of gasoline is pumped into the line, followed by a shi 
ment of fuel oil. With a Geiger Counter, a workman at t 
other end of the line can then tell when to stop pumping the 
pipeline’s flow into the gasoline storage tank, and switch it 
over to the fuel-oil tank. This workman formerly had to take 
samples from the pipeline in order to know when one product 
was being replaced by the other. Considerable inter-mixing, 
and delay, where the second shipment joined the first, was of 
course inevitable. 

Another important application of atomic energy is in the 
field of preventive maintenance. At least 15 large oil and 
chemical concerns are already engaged in this activity. Since 
a radioactive pellet can be suspended from a string of wire 
and carried from place to place like a weight on the end of 
a fishing pole, it can be dropped into inaccessible places. A 
maintenance man can drop such a pellet down a pipe into a 
valve, for example, put a film on the outside of the valve, 
and X-ray the clitical part with a minimum of difficulty. 

Atomic radiation therefore is upsetting the status quo by 
faster, cheaper more reliable ways of investigating the wear 
in pistons, of measuring the thickness of films of rubber, 
paper and metals, in the radiography of castings, in the de- 
tection of impurities in dyes, paints, crystals and chemicals. 
Agricultural research is making studies of great importance on 
plant growth and soil process through the use of radioactive 
stimulants and tracers. 

So great is the expansion of uses of radioactivity in the 
field of medicine, it is estimated that already the lives of more 
people have been saved by the atom than were lost in the 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki explosions! 

For example, through the use of radioactive phosphorous 
—which checks the over-production of red blood cells in the 
bone marrow—the lives of sufferers from leukemia have been 
prolonged. And one of our most famous ethical laboratories 
is offering radioactive iodine in capsule form for the treatment 
of thyroid disorders without the need of hospitalization or 
elaborate controls. 

The largest single employer of isotopic materials is indus- 
try. The second largest application is in the field of medicine. 
Some perspective on our progress in the last few years may be 
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gained from the figures on shipment of radioactive a 
In 1946 there were a total of 246 shipments, in 1953 there 
were 10,676. Other nations, particularly Canada, are also 
large producers. 

Now what can we say of atomic power? 

Spurred by the constantly rising cost of coal as mines be- 
come deeper and veins thinner the British are moving swiftly 
to place greater and greater emphasis on power from atomic 
energy. The point at which atomic energy becomes competi- 
tive with conventional fuels will be reached far earlier in 
Britain, and elsewhere, than in the United States. Indeed, 
British scientists and engineers now conclude that within fif- 
teen to twenty years nuclear energy should be able to make a 
substantial contribution to the electricity supply of Britain at 
a cost comparable with the cost of coal-generated electricity. 
In that time it may be —— to set up a reactor system which 
would generate enough electricity to save twenty million tons 
of coal a year—the amount by which estimated production 
will fall short of estimated requirements in the next two 
decades. Not only would there be a considerable saving in 
cost but the partial introduction of nuclear power may also 
make possible a shift of manpower from marginal coal mines 
to more productive activities. The British are already heat- 
ing buildings experimentally with atomic energy. 

The atom offers great hope for the continent of Europe 
which clearly faces a power shortage in the foreseeable future. 
World scientists find the need for energy far outstripping 
man’s ability to produce it from hitherto conventional sources. 
One expert estimates that in the next one hundred years the 
world will burn up thirty-seven times as much energy as has 
been produced in the last two thousand years. A 12-nation 
European pool is building the world’s largest atom smasher 
near Geneva, Switzerland, pooling atomic research for peace- 
time purposes. 

Here, as you know, the Atomic Energy Commission is pro- 
ceeding with the development of the first nuclear power plant 
to produce electrical energy on a commercial scale. The engi- 
neering and cost experience in this 60,000 kilowatt project 
and industry’s direct participation in its construction and man- 
agement phases will show the way for future independent 
enterprise. In fact, many private concerns have already indi- 
cated readiness to build on a fixed price basis smaller size 
reactors for military power plants. 

Obviously it was the realization of these great portents of 
the atom which led the President to make his dramatic pro- 
posal to the United Nations last December. The boldness 
and constructive imagination of that proposal were quite in 
keeping with the American tradition of readiness to move 
ahead when our instincts tell us human welfare and condi- 
tions of life may be improved. It is obvious that implement- 
ing such a proposal involves many delicate and difficult prob- 
lems, particularly in a world fraught with concerns of inter- 
national security. We have, however, the assurance of Chair- 
man Strauss of the Atomic Energy Commission that no fear 
for security need dissuade us from the basic purpose which 
lay behind the President's proposal. Rather, if we consider 
with care some of the potent technological factors I have re- 
viewed for you, you may share with me ‘the conviction that 
international exploitation of atomic energy is absolutely in- 
evitable. 

Atomic energy, then, as a revolutionary source for power 
scores its first chance on the basis of simple economics. To- 
day experts are hesitant to say that nuclear-powered plants 
will soon produce power below the cost of our most efficient 
conventionally-fueled plants. There are few, however, that 
will fail to estimate even now that a nuclear-powered plant 
can be built to produce power at a cost somewhere in the 
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upper one-third of present U.S. power costs. These estimates, 
bear in mind, are being made before the first, full-scale power 
plant has even been built. How can any one doubt that 
American ingenuity will bring nuclear energy into sharp com- 
petition with existing sources, when it is already starting out 
at only twice the current figures? The answer seems obvious. 

On a second score, too, the atom must achieve a revolution 
in our energy sources. This is simply because the potential 
reserves of energy from fissionable materials are now esti- 
mated to be over 20 times that available from existing min- 
eral fuels—coal, oil and gas. We must bear in mind, first, 
that the rate of energy used is growing more rapidly, even, 
than our population rate. We are therefore forced to antici- 
pate those demands which cannot be met by our capital re- 
sources in existing fuels. Furthermore, the varied use of 
coal, oil and gas, which could not be met by fissionable ma- 
terials, caution us to conserve them. We cannot ignore the 
increasing demands of liquid fuel for mobile power, plus 
coal derivatives and petrochemicals. Thus, I think, fissionable 
materials are arriving just in time to substitute a brighter 
lamp for the candles we now burn at both ends. 

Thirdly, we come to a factor which may seem like the same 

int I have made on economics, but actually is quite different. 

his I call simply the “portability factor’ or the great con- 
centration of energy contained in fissionable fuels. Given 
time, in our world economy, low cost energy will attract capi- 
tal and seek out its own practical area of development. We 
can also count on atomic energy doing that in the future— 
extending the present range of power from coal, oil and 
water, with their limits of economical transmission. None of 
these present fuels, however, has the capacity to vault moun- 
tain barriers, jungles and desert wastelands with the unim- 
paired energy of the atom. 

Let me describe these potentials in another set of terms. 
The tremendous growth in. per capita use of energy in this 
country of ours is not merely due to the genius of our engi- 
neers in lowering the cost of energy. It goes basically to the 
great increase in the effective recovery of energy, in its “port- 
able” form, from the days before the Industrial Revolution 
to the present Atomic Revolution. The pound of coal we use 
today may produce about one kilowatt hour of energy. This 
is roughly 2000 times the energy equivalents of a pound of 
muscle-power, our prime energy source back in the days of 
our colonial beginnings. Hence in the whole lifetime of our 
nation the “portability” or concentration of our usable energy 
has increased by this factor of 2000. 

In comparison with this, what does the atom offer? A 
pound of the pure, fissionable material, uranium 235, we are 
told, has the energy value of, say, two and a half million 
pounds of coal. Even if we were to realize only one percent 
of that energy value, the portability of our energy would be 
increased by a factor of 25,000. Compare that factor of 25,- 
000, and its implications on the range of energy exploitation 
that lies in the next generation, with the growth that has 
taken place from a 2000-fold concentration of energy spread 
over a period of 200 years. 

Progress in the field of atomic propulsion, of course, offers 
fantastic prospects in the years ahead. The world’s first 
atomic-powered submarines, the revolutionary “Nautilus” and 
“Sea Wolf’ will be able to cruise submerged at speeds in 
excess of 20 knots. A few pounds of uranium will give them 
ample fuel to travel thousands of miles under water, at top 
speed. They will require no breathing tubes to the surface. 
Thus, neither fuel nor oxygen need limit their stay under 
water. 

Basically, it is not much of a step from atomic-powered 
submarines to atomic-powered combat and passenger ships 








, 
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and to nuclear propelled airplanes and trains. These present 
different problems, but in the light of gains already made they 
do not look too far off—but rather well within our compass. 
I venture to say that we will have them—and in the not far 
distant future. Indeed, I have no hesitancy about picturing 
for you a world of the ear future in which atomic energy 
heats and powers our factories, lights our cities, cooks our 
food, cures our ills and propels our ships, planes and trains. 


And I have hopes that the use of atomic energy in one of 
its Protean forms will yet solve two of civilizations most diffi- 
cult problems—the economical distillation of sea water for 
industrial and agricultural use, and the instantaneous dis- 
posal of human and industrial wastes. Each of these is a 
problem in power, or in transmutation, or in sterilization— 
problems which, apparently, only the atom is mighty enough 
and versatile enough to have hopes of solving. 


The road from the here of today to this world of the fu- 
ture is not so clearly marked as we would like it, but it is 
intriguing and challenging—+hrilling is the word I would 

refer. For ‘we are embarrassed by our riches as well as our 
problems. There are literally a dozen or more promising de- 
signs of nuclear reactors for different purposes. After the tre- 
mendous stimulus our scientists have given us, the next stage 
ahead is to resolve our engineering choices. This will be done 
through the best efforts of chemists, metallurgists, thermody- 
namacists, mechanical engineers—plus some imaginative finan- 
ciers and—I hope soon—some equally imaginative and per- 
suasive salesmen. 

But the atomic age does not provide us only with an 
“Open Sesame” to the treasure houses of the world’s natural 
wealth. It has also, with classic irony, given us the key to 
the “Pandora’s Box” of the world’s ills and evils. We al- 
ready have in being a rapidly growing atomic technology. 
We are beginning, though somewhat faintly, to foresee the 
economy of this new era. But we lack a vigorous exposition 
of the philosophy of the atomic age. We lack what a great 
and distinguished churchman has recently called a “Pax 
Technica’’—a peace governed by a devoutly ethical responsi- 
bility for retaining control over this advance of science which 
could destroy the world. 


Confronted with the dissolution of traditional physical 
forms, the pulverization of matter, and the need to under- 
stand our new world not as a world of things and events, but 
as a universe of infinite and fluid relations, the danger is that 
we may lose entirely any sure sense of being in touch with 
reality. We may, indeed, under a panic urgency to “do some- 
thing’’—do anything, and so precipitate disaster. I think 
James Joyce has well characterized our situation with his 
sardonic comment: 

“History is a nightmare from which I am trying to awake.” 

And so it is—under the hideous threat of a hydrogen 
bomb in the hands of “trigger-happy” and frightened men. 
Yet one does not awaken from a nightmare by continuing to 
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believe in its reality and thus succumbing to it—you awakd 
from a nightmare and its influence by knowing it to be un- 
real and by overcoming it. Let us not, therefore, be discour- 
aged by the complexities of the current but only apparent 
transmutation of our physical world, but rather let us be 
encouraged by the boundless opportunities, the limitless possi- 
bilities, the marvellously expanding horizons of this new and 
still unfolding revolutionary atomic age. 

In all current talk, however, of the technical benefits and 
rewards of the atomic revolution, there is perhaps all too 
little said of the enormous demand which this atomic revolu- 
tion even now is putting on our social organization, our busi- 
ness structure, our management men and our statesmen. It 
should not be difficult to foresee that we shall need to grow 
new kinds of executives to meet the needs of new corpora- 
tions and new social structures changed, or transmuted, or 
born, or born again through the pervasive fertilization of this 
atomic revolution. 

In this upset of the status quo, this atomic demolition not 
only of the “world-that-was’” but of the “world-that-is”, the 
need for new political leadership, for new management vision, 
for a new responsibility in retaining control over the advance 
of nuclear science is as important as, and in direct proportion 
to, our atomic performance capabilities. 


For we have a sober necessity to deter and to defend against 
atomic destruction. We have a moral compulsion to answer 
the crying need of all peoples for the peace and fulfillment 
of atomic creation. Yet we have, too, a desperate need not to 
underestimate the power and persuasiveness and persistence 
of evil. With all our craft and courage, with all our physical 
and spiritual resources we have need to defend those things 
which, born of another Revolution, are, above all others, 
worth defending:—our freedom of worship, our freedom of 
speech, our rights of assembly, of enterprise, of trial by jury, 
of “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness,” of “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the people”! 

Atomic energy taunts us with ideas of new world horizons. 
The challenge and the opportunity for world leadership are 
clear—but do we have the wisdom and the initiative and the 
daring to rise to meet them? And if we do not, we may well 
ponder the question—who might? 

I can think now of no closing comment quite so apt as 
William Laurence’s story of an entry in “The Journal of the 
Goncourt Brothers” of April, 1869, just 85 years ago. The 
entry describes a conversation between leading scientists of 
the day, in which they predicted that in a hundred years ‘man 
would know of what the atom is constituted” and “would be 
able to create life (synthetically) in competition with God.” 

“We have the feeling,” the “Goncourt Journal’ states, 
“that when this time comes to science, God with His white 
beard will come down to earth swinging a bunch of keys, and 
will say to humanity, the way they say at 5 o'clock at the 
saloon: “Closing time, gentlemen.” 
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BERNARD M. BARUCH 


Making Economic Weather 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN WAR AND PEACE 
By BERNARD M. BARUCH, Statesman 


Delivered at the Bernard M. Baruch School of Business and Public Administration, The College of the City of New York, 
May 11, 1954 


AST week the question was asked why man is able 
Le perform such scientific and technological wonders 
as splitting the atom or conquering disease, and yet 
finds it so difficult to manage his own human affairs. 
When it comes to sciences like medicine, astronomy 
or physics we seem like supermen. But with government 
and economics our fumblings are more like those of children. 
Partly it is because we have not advanced as far in 
understanding the human sciences. In reading history one is 
struck by how certain patterns keep repeating themselves— 
such as the abuses that come from any man being given too 
much power, or how tinkering with the value of money 
always ends up as a failure, or those curious madnesses which 
sweep over a whole people, like John Law’s Mississippi 
Bubble or, in our own day, the 1929 stock market craze. 
As we learn to distill the salt of wisdom from the vast 
ocean of man’s experience, I believe we will discover that these 
patterns were clues to the natural laws that govern human 


affairs. 


Not IN Our STARS 


But more unfortunate than the gaps in our knowledge are 
our own shortcomings. Even where we have known of these 
natural laws and how they operate we still have failed 
to work in harmony with them. Often we grab greedily 
what we can for the day, letting the morrow bring what 
it will. We put off doing what we know is necessary be- 
cause it seems unpleasant or unpopular. Yet, particularly 
in these times when our whole civilization is under constant 
attack, neglect is one thing that never seems to go down in 
Price. 

We saw that in China and now in Indo-China. I hope we 
and our allies will learn the lesson in time to bring the Euro- 
pean Defense Treaty into existence, instead of repeating there 
the cycle of tragedy through failing to act in time. 


A CasE History 


In this talk today, I want to concentrate upon economic 
problems, on booms and busts. This subject could be ap- 
ope from many different angles. My approach will be 

y fe-examining something we are all familiar with—the 
law of supply and demand. 

This is the most basic of all economic laws. It holds 
the key to the threat of another depression. Yet how well 
understood is it? And why, when so much is at stake, do 
we find it so difficult to discipline ourselves to what this 
law requires of us? 

To begin with, just how does supply and demand really 
work? Any number of you students here may be itching 
to rattle off an answer to that question. Your reply probably 
would run like this: 

When demand rises, prices go up. This stimulates pro- 
duction. With good profits being earned, new producers 
enter into competition, adding to the supply. Substitutes 
come onto the market. As prices rise, consumers also buy 
less. In time, as demand lessens and supply increases, a 
balance is struck and prices start coming down. 





CHAIN OF REACTIONS 


With this fall in prices, the processes of adjustment re- 
verse themselves. The newest or highest cost producers 
are forced out of production or they lower their output. 
As prices fall, substitutes disappear from the market. Lower 
prices also stimulate demand. People go out to buy that 
automobile or house or new clothes which they put off 
buying when prices were high. Again, in time, as demand 
expands and supply shrinks, a mew balance is found and 
prices start up again. 

All of this is true but it skips over two crucial factors 
which are easily forgotten. 

First, the workings of supply and demand never stop. 
They form an endless process of adjustment which is always 
going on. This means that the workings of supply and demand 
must always be seen as part of a whole and not as piecemeal, 
spasmodic happenings. It is largely because this truth is 
neglected, as we shall see later on, that so many attempts to 
influence the workings of supply and demand fail. 


TRAGEDY OF OuR AGE 


Second, these adjustments take time. Supply and demand 
cannot be brought into balance with a presto push of the 
button. Often a whole year must pass before the ground 
can be cleared of one harvest and planted to another. 

And what if we do not have enough ‘ime for these slow 
workings of supply and demand, as is the case during war? 

Here we come to the most tragic, single failure of eco- 
nomic understanding in our lifetimes. 

Nothing—may I repeat—nothing has cost this country 
and the rest of the world more, except the losses and maim- 
ings of war itself, than the failure to grasp the enormous 
difference in the workings of supply and demand under 
conditions of war and under conditions of peace. 


Wuat Is NorMAL? 


Since 1914 we have either been going into a war or com- 
ing out of one. Twice—and this does not include the lesser 
ordeal of Korea—we have had to turn our economy inside 
out to meet the needs of war, and, when the shooting was 
over, to turn the economy outside in to meet the needs of 

ce. 

In that entire period, which more than covers your life- 
times, hardly a year could be considered free of the pres- 
sures or shadow of war or post-war adjustment. Yet through 
this period most economic thinking assumed that we were 
dealing with peacetime problems. 

There are two main differences between the economics of 
peace and those of war. First, in war there is no time. 
What is needed—guns and equipment for the men called 
to the front—must be furnished with the least possible delay. 
Time means lives. Time can mean the difference between 
victory and defeat. 

War also requires a drastic redirection of the uses of a 
nation’s resources. Instead of producing to improve living 
conditions, we must shift our emphasis to fins ows what is 
needed for survival. 
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WHat War TAUCHT 


To try to meet the requirements of survival through the 
peacetime working of supply and demand would lose us 
the war. 

That was one lesson impressed upon me by my experience 
during the first World War, as Chairman of the War In- 
dustries Board. Never before had the United States been 
mobilized for a modern war. We had to feel our way 
through trial and error. We quickly learned that, if the 
economy were left alone as in peacetime, defense production 
would be obstructed. While some profiteered, our soldiers 
and their families would suffer. 

It was not always easy to make that clear to all of the 
leaders of American industry, many of whom believed the 
government had no right to interfere with how they ran 
their business. I remember how Judge Gary of U. S. Steel 
balked over the price we set for steel; also how some auto 
manufacturers raged when we told them that three-fourths 
of their capacity would have to go for war. But we held 
firm. Only by curtailing civilian demand could military de- 
mand be met. 

After that war was over, when I looked back upon our 
experiences, I realized that for wartime mobilization to be 
aan supply and demand as it operates under peacetime 
conditions, must be suspended. But that does not mean 
the principles of supply and demand can be ignored. Quite 
to the contrary. 


First THINGS FIRST 


A sound mobilization requires that every aspect of the 
law of supply and demand be reproduced and adapted to the 
needs of war. Where during peacetime we look to the free 
workings of buying and selling to bring the economy into 
balance, in wartime the balance must be achieved through 
conscious direction. 

Everything we tried to do in mobilizing America for 
World War One was really just that—a search for the 
wartime equivalent of supply and demand. 

Instead of letting prices decide what was to be produced, 
the government said where the nation’s resources were to 
go so that first things would come first. This necessitated 
not only increasing the production of all scarce resources, 
but lessening the demand for these resources by curtailing 
less essential uses, halting construction and other activities 
that could be postponed, encouraging the use of substitutes. 
We saved precious resources of material and labor by 
standardizing the number of models and through conserva- 
tion—by making old things do. 

Had the lessons that we learned in World War One been 
supplied in World War Two, the second war could have 
been shortened by a full year or more, with all the saving 
in lives and treasure. But instead of starting with a fully 
worked out mobilization, we proceeded in faltering steps, 
repeating the old trials and errors of advisory commissions 
and competing boards until we finally ended up where 
we should have begun. 


Price WE STILL Pay 


This neglect has been particularly evident in efforts to 
control inflation. Experience has shown that the fairest 
and most effective way of preventing inflation and profiteer- 
ing is to couple, along with taxation to the limit and other 
money controls, a general ceiling across the entire economy, 
over all wages, all prices and all other costs. This should 
be done at the very outset of the emergency, before the 
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economy has gotten out of hand. With the economy kept 
in balance, then all the necessary adjustments can be made to 
meet war needs. 

Yet in both of the last two war emergencies—World War 
Two and Korea—although what needed to be done was 
clear—action was delayed until too late and not before 
prices had jumped over the moon. 

The failure to impose effective controls at the outset 
of World War Two increased the cost of that war by perhaps 
100 billion dollars. The repetition of this failure when the 
Korean War broke out has added at least forty billion 
dollars to defense costs since then. Taken together, in other 
words, more than half of our national debt, which burdens 
us so heavily today, represents the needless tribute exacted 
by inflations which could have been largely prevented. 


WALKING ON STILTS 


As a result of these inflations, millions of persons with 
low or fixed incomes have been cruelly squeezed. The 
budgets of all our governmental units, colleges, hospitals 
and other institutions have been deranged. Here in New 
York City the subway fare is increased but the additional 
revenue is swallowed almost in one gulp by higher operat- 
ing costs. Teachers, firemen and others, whose incomes 
lagged in the inflationary race, clamor for relief and justi- 
fiably so. 

The inflation of the war and after-war years also pushed 
our whole price structure up onto stilts, far above levels 
that can he maintained under ordinary competitive con- 
ditions. Now we face the painful process of readjusting 
those prices and costs, wages and rents. 

As these adjustments take place people worry whether 
the whole structure will collapse unto another depression. 
There is much agitation over the government's responsi- 
bility to forestall or prevent such a depression. But hardly 
anyone explains how is the government to discharge such a 
responsibility unless it first has learned to prevent the in- 
flationary booms which cause the busts? 

Can we just inflate, inflate and inflate and then, having 
run the whole gamut of economic sins, turn around and 
like a penitent child, say, “We want to behave now. Do 
something so we won't have to pay for the mess we have 
made.” 


WHEN THE LIGHTS WENT OUT 


When I read or hear of someone demanding that the 
government take this or that action, I ask myself why were 
those voices so silent when we were fighting the battle 
to halt inflation before it had rocketed out of hand? 

The inflation of recent years was caused largely by a 
selfish struggle for special advantage among various pres- 
sure groups. Instead of accepting a common standard fair 
to all which would have kept down all costs and prices, 
each group tried to keep its prices or wages or profits free, 
even while arguing, “control the other fellow’. 

This same contest for special advantage is being repeated 
now in the process of readjustment. Each group seems 
bent upon having the burden of dislocation borne by some- 
one else. Each wants tax relief for itself but not for others. 
Each argues that “to avoid a depression” its wages or its 
prices or its profits must be kept up, and that it is the 
other fellow’s income which should come down first. 


WeE CAN PREVENT COLLAPSE 


Now, I do not believe that the readjustment of costs and 
prices currently under way must bring on a collapse. Cer- 
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tainly, under no condition is there any reason for going 
through what happened after 1929. Still, we will have to 
pay some price of adjustment for the inflationary neglects 
of the past. How heavy that price may be will depend 
mainly on two things, on our success in subordinating to the 
higher national interest this battle for selfish advantage now 
raging among the various segments of our economy and 
upon our skill in adjusting to the changed conditions of 
supply and demand all over the world. 

The postwar sellers market is gone. New competitive 
conditions confront us everywhere. The adjustments to these 
new conditions cannot be made by the government. They 
must be made by individuals—by each of us in our busi- 
nesses, on our jobs, on our farms. We must cut costs, work 
harder, sell harder. If we lose one market, we must find 
another. If what we produce has been outstripped techno- 
logically by some new development we must find new uses 
for our product or shift to what is in demand. 


No KING CANUTES 


The sooner these adjustments are made the better. 

At the same time we cannot—and need not—let these 
adjustments go too far. Adjust yes. Bust no. 

I have long maintained that in our complex, urbanized 
society a floor had to be kept under our economy at all 
times. But that is quite different from contending, as some 
do today, that there should be no downward adjustment 
from sky-high ceilings. 

The simple reality we face is that even if it wished 
to do so, the Government could not keep prices at levels 
which reflected the shortage conditions of war and of the 
immediate postwar years. The adjustments to the changed 
conditions of supply and demand cannot be stopped, no 
more than King Canute could halt the tide. 

The real choice before us is shall we ease these adjust- 
ments by working in harmony with them or shall we make 
things worse by fighting them? 


EQUALITY FoR FARMERS 


I have never believed in abandoning our economy to the 
tuthless workings of the marketplace, regardless of the 
human suffering that might be caused. During the 1920's 
I joined with George N. Peek and others in the fight to 
give farmers economic equality. As it turned out, when 
the last war came we needed all the food that could be 
raised, including the output of the millions of farmers 
who might have been forced out of production had they not 
been helped. 

Nor am I alarmed at the so-called “surpluses” we now 
have. These “surpluses” are genuine wealth whose real 
value eludes us only because we have not learned how to 
manage to raise consumption and living levels. 

In the present farm situation I do feel that all of us should 
be content to pay something as insurance against poor crop 
years. But the incentives to greater production which might 
have been necessary in wartime should not be retained. Dur- 
ing the war the habitual sources of food for many peoples 
were cut off. Our production had to be expanded to make 
up the difference. With most of these sources of supply 
restored to a al this holds true for many other 
Her besides food—price supports must be made more 
exible. 


No Tax Cuts 


Many farmers fear that their costs will not decline while 
farm prices do go down. We should strive to keep the 
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various segments of the economy in balance. This really 
means approaching the problem in terms of what is good 
for the whole country and not in terms of any specific 
pressure group. 

I have opposed all tax reductions until first, the needs 
of national security are fully met and, second, the budget is 
brought into balance. To reduce taxes with an unbalanced 
budget and so swollem a national debt is both uneconomic 
and immoral. It puts a premium on efforts to escape bearing 
a fair share of the heavy cost of the cold war. 

Nor is this the time for government to embark on vast 
public works programs or to pump more money into the 
economic system, as some demand. Before we ask the 
cook in the White House to bake us up a new inflationary 
pie, let us try to digest the inflation already loose in our 
system and to restore the value of earnings and savings. 
I think the time has come to stop lending by governments 
to governments and to give private investment the opportunity 
to show what it can do. It is also time that the currencies 
of the world were freed. Until they are it is futile to 
talk of reducing tariffs. 


LikE THE WEATHER 


What is needed, in short, is for each of us to rediscover 
and re-apply the law of supply and demand, making it our 
ally, not enemy, in the adjustments that lie ahead. The 
workings of supply and demand, as we have seen, are those 
of a never-ending chain reaction of adjustments. Whatever 
is done in one direction inspires some counterbalancing, 
compensatory action by other parts of the economy. Many 
acts of government intervention in the field of economics 
fail for just this reason, that they are taken as isolated, 
piecemeal moves instead of being fitted into the whole 
economy. 

Supply and demand are really like the weather, always 
with us, inescapable. Despite the efforts of rainmakers, we 
cannot decide when the sun will shine or the skies will 
cloud over. But that does not mean, despite what Mark 
Twain said, that we can do nothing about the weather. 
The clothes we wear and the houses which shelter us are 
examples of our adjustments to the weather, so are um- 
brelias, air conditioning, electric blankets, refrigerators. By 
studying the experience and records of the past, we can pre- 
dict in advance what kind of weather we are likely to have 
and how best to prepare for the weather, fair or foul. 

And so it must be with our efforts to improve upon the 
economic weather. We cannot eliminate the workings of 
supply and demand. We can only adjust its workings to 
our needs and ourselves to its principles. If we want to 
prevent depressions we must first learn how to prevent 
inflation and how to adjust to the changed workings of 
supply and demand under conditions of war and peace. 

Even as we must have sense enough to know when to 
come in out of the rain, we must learn when it is wise for 
the government to step into things—and when it should 
step out. 


THE More THINGS CHANGE 


In conclusion, as we glance around us today, all of us 
must be struck by the extent to which the old philosophy 
of “leave things alone’ has been replaced by government 
intervention. 

If we look abroad we find more restrictions against the 
free flow of trade than ever before—quotas and tariffs, ex- 
port subsidies and currency controls. 
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Washington is full of regulatory commissions—the Federal 
Reserve, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and others. We have anti-trust laws to stimulate competi- 
tion and fair trade laws to restrict competition. In almost 
no field are supply and demand being permitted to work 
without interference. 

It would be tragic if all this benevolent intervention led 
anyone to believe that we have freed ourselves from the 
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basic laws that govern human behavior. If anything, the 
more deeply the government intervenes in economic affairs, 
the more important these laws become. 

Not only in economics but in every phase of life, the 
revolutionary transformation in the role of government 
that has taken place in recent years has only sharpened our 
need to discipline ourselves to the basic truths and laws of 
human experience. How and why that is so is something 
I would like to develop more fully in next week's talk. 


1960--Key to Todays’ Planning 


CAN MANAGEMENT MEET THE SALES CHALLENGE OF AUTOMATION? 
By ROSS ROY, President of Ross Roy, Inc. of Detroit, Michigan 


Delivered before the Second Annual Sales and Advertising Conference sponsored by the University of Notre Dame, 
the Sales and Advertising Executives Club of South Bend, and the Associations of Commerce of South Bend and Elkhart, 
Indiana, April 29, 1954. 


of the second annual sales and advertising conference, 
friends of Notre Dame, and students: 

While it probably isn’t necessary for me to repeat the 
theme of this splendid conference, I would like to do so, 
because to me, it’s exciting, vivid, alive! 

1960—Key To Today's Planning.” 

Those are meaningful words. They are as thrilling as 
today’s headlines . . . as dramatic as the three-two pitch 
in a ball game .. . as breath-taking as the next H-bomb 
test. They are all these things because they cover not 
just today in scope, but today and tomorrow, both. They're 
personal—they concern me and mine. They’re stimulating 
to thought . . . and more important, stimulating to action! 

Nineteen hundred and sixty is just five-and-a-half years 
off—terrifyingly near at hand for anyone who hasn’t at- 
tended this sales and advertising conference today. Those 
of us who gathered in the Engineering Auditorium this 
morning at 9:10, and who have stuck it out until now, 
however, need not be too apprehensive—if we apply the 
sound, long-range planning advocated by the speakers who 
preceded me in our sessions today. 

I, for one, was gratified to note in previous talks that 
marketing and research experts aren’t leaving much to 
chance . . . that the nation’s anticipated shifts in population 
in the years ahead are being carefully plotted . . . that 
changes in the earning potential of our various income 
groups are being analyzed scientifically. 

I was particularly encouraged and inspired in listening 
to a discussion of advertising’s forward-looking plans for 
creating and stimulating buying urges. I liked also the 
picture of our national income in 1960, of our increase in 
population, of our new, higher percentage of home owner- 
ship in the years ahead. 

All in all, I had just about decided, after digesting 
thoroughly the very impressive statistics proffered today in 
support of one excellent point or another, that America’s 
standard of living will continue to increase through and be- 
yond 1960, that our people will be able to enjoy still more 
leisure, still higher income, still greater employment, and 
a still happier existence. 

Now, I have no quarrel with any of these apparently 
well-founded predictions. But statistics sometimes disturb 
me. For example, in a recent business and economics fore- 
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cast, I read that the gross national product of our country 
is estimated to reach 380 billions of dollars in 1960—up a 
mere 50 billions over last year. I wonder if this forecast 
took into consideration that we have just entered into a 
great new era of increased | peg d . .. or is the fore- 
cast a projected figure based on industry's performance dur- 
ing the past five, ten, fifteen or twenty years? 


Similarly, I wonder if our various speakers in theit de- 
liberations today have duly considered our great new era 
of increased productivity? 

I sincerely hope so. Otherwise I am very much afraid 
that in all our efforts we will fall far short of our target for 
1960! 

It is about this new era of productivity that I would 
like to make a few points tonight, because I am convinced 
that the economic structure of tomorrow, and of 1960, and 
beyond, is very closely related to it. 

We are on the threshold of a second industrial revolution. 
This is the beginning of the age of Cybernetics (sigh-bur- 
net-ics) . . . more popularly known as Automation. 

Mechanization of industry, you will recall, was the start 
of the first industrial revolution; it was the replacement 
of manual methods of production with machine-powered 
production. With it came mass manufacturing, mass dis- 
tribution, mass marketing, and the mass prosperity that we 
know today. 

The word “Automation” is comparatively new—I don’t 
believe you'li find it defined in any dictionary. Simply 
stated, Automation is the application of automatic controls 
to machinery in the production of goods. It is push-button 
operation at its complex and mystifying best, used by in- 
dustry for the worthy purposes of (1), increasing produc- 
tion, (2), reducing costs, and (3), improving quality. 

Automation will have no less effect on our economy 
tomorrow than the mechanization of yesterday, and what 
concerns me whether our Advertising and Selling Force 
can begin to keep pace with our new, tremendously in- 
creased Productive Force. 

The automobile industry is presently producing passenger 
cars and trucks at a rate of six million units a year. I 
am advised that the Automation techniques now in opera- 
tion in our automobile plants make possible right now a 
current annual production of nine million vehicles . . . 
whenever the public is ready for them. Improvement in the 
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methods of production in this particular industry has gone 
on apace in the past few years. But selling methods in this 
industry, I'm afraid, ate being outdistanced—and alarm- 
ingly so. 

Is something wrong with the market? Have we hit the 
saturation point? I don’t believe so. We have passed 
several so-called saturation points in the automotive in- 
dustry, as we have in many other industries. 

In my view, the big challenge confronting us—in the 
automobile industry and in any other—is the rebuilding of 
our sales strength, and gearing it to the strength of Auto- 
mation—to the strength of production. 

One thing we know is that Automation works. I, my- 
self, have observed and marveled at its workings, first hand, 
as perhaps many of you have. In effect, I've seen an odd 
assortment of parts and materials pass through huge ma- 
chines, and come out at the end of an assembly line in a 
matter of minutes a complete, ready-to-use-automobile en- 
gine. Error? Not a chance of it. 

The machines are self-correcting. If machining time of 
a part in 15 seconds in one phase of an operation, for 
example, is not accomplished, an automatic “brain”, or 
“feedback” control goes to work, and everything is adjusted 
to compensate for the change. 

You simply can’t cross the thing up, it anticipates and 
makes provisions for every possible contingency. It belches 
out a finished product of better quality, at less cost, and 
faster than the best comparable item produced by manually 
controlled machinery. As for manpower, a few scattered 
attendants stand by, taking notes, checking charts, observ- 
ing lights, and operating the dials on a control panel. 

Automation production is by no means confined to the 
automobile business; it’s much in the minds of manage- 
ment in many major industries. General Electric is applying 
Automation methods in the production of refrigerators. 

Motorola, Raytheon, and RCA are manufacturing Auto- 
mation-produced radio and television sets. 

Oil refineries have Automationed almost 100% 

A push-button tanning process has been developed by a 
tanning plant in Milwaukee. 

A clue to the widespread interest in Automation is the 
news that three leading business paper publishers—Penton, 
Reinhold, and McGraw-Hill—are bringing out, about Au- 
gust 1, mew trade magazines devoted exclusively to this 
topic. 

My first feeling in seeing Automation in action was one 
of tremendous respect for the genius and wizardry of the 
engineering minds behind this achievement; my second, 
and even stronger feeling was that—Brother, advertising 
and selling are going to have one whale of a job to do 
to keep up with the efficiency of this productive monster! 
I shudder at my third feeling—the realization that manage- 
ment seems to be doing very little about matching pro- 
ductive power with sales power! 

All this brings me to the red, raw meat of my remarks, 
if there’s any meat in them at all. It’s my firm feeling 
that when management-—in any industry—authorizes the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars for the purpose of increa$- 
ing production, it automatically assumes the responsibility 
to invest additional money for the purpose of increasing sales. 

For every dollar you spend in plant Automation, it makes 
sense to me that you've got to set aside some money to 
invest in sales manpower and equipment that will assure 
full disposition of your plant output. It’s just this simple. 
When you double your production, you've got to find twice 
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as many buyers as you had before, which will require twice 
the sales effort. 

You can’t count on your improved product and your lower 
price in 1960 to bring you the avalanche of customers 
that you'll need. You can’t count on increased income or 
increased population—neither will increase in proportion 
to the increases being made in production capacity. You'll 
have to depend on advertising and selling—with new em- 
phasis on the latter—for that’s all you have that will do 
the job. 

Now please don’t take this as a plea for bigger advertis- 
ing budgets. They'll come—slowly, but surely, for ad- 
vertising Aas gained stature with management. Advertising 
is gradually losing the step-child stigma so long attached to 
it. The need for advertising is well established—it has paid 
its way. Perhaps it has done too well for in my opinion, 
sales effectiveness has not kept pace with advertising effec- 
tiveness. To put it in a different way—advertising has 
been doing a better job of driving customers into retail 
establishments than sales-people have been doing their job 
of selling. And this has been going on since 1942. 

My plea, and I hope it can be made vigorously enough, 
is a plea for a better budget for selling, a better budget for 
sales. Nothing is needed more—right today—disregard- 
ing for the moment the even greater need we will experience 
by 1960. 

But let the budget for sales be planned a bit differently 
than the advertising budget. The advertising budget still 
is too much of a hand-to-mouth, month-to-month proposition 

, and despite its growing stature in the minds of 
management, it still gets a bit of kicking around. It’s the 
advertising appropriation that gets lopped off, first thing, 
during periods of retrenchment activity . . . when the stock 
market takes a slight dip . . . when the news from abroad 
is unfavorable . . . when legislative action in some matter 
or another hits a snag. Let’s not permit this to happen 
to our sales budget! 

Let the sales budget be set up—not like the advertising 
budget—but exactly the way the budget for increased pro- 
duction is set up. Keep it firm, fixed—not subject to 
downward adjustment. It is just as important to keep your 
selling program intact and unassailable, as it is your pro- 
duction program. 

If management is establishing its budget for production 
in 1960 now—and it is—then perhaps the selling budget 
for 1960 should be established now. Let’s defend that bud- 
get, if we can get it, the way production defends its budget. 

Imagine the clamor that would be raised by engineering 
and production executives if, for the sake of current economy, 
or for the sake of a more attractive current financial state- 
ment, you pulled out a few machines here and there—or 
eliminated a wing of a proposed new plant? The long 
range production plan doesn’t permit financial hedging— 
and neither should the long-range sales plan. 

However the sales budget is established—and we hope 
some day we can fix advertising budgets this way, too—it 
should be planned for the long pull. When management 
invests in bricks and mortar and machinery to increase 
1960’s production, the cost does not come out of current 
earnings. It is amortized over a long span of years. Why 
should not the cost of selling the goods we'll produce in 
1960—a job that’s got to be started right now if it’s to 
succeed—why should not this cost, too, be spread over the 
years? 

My point is that we can’t afford to wait until 1960 to 
start building the kind of sales machine we'll need then 
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to dispose of our 1960 production . . . and we can’t start 
building any kind of sales machine at all until management 
can be persuaded to finance the job. 

The challenge of 1960 is mot a challenge to advertising, 
not a challenge to sales, and certainly not a challenge to 
production . . . but a challenge to management to correlate 
the three. 

The huge problem of bringing into balance the consump- 
tion of goods with the production of goods, and keeping 
it there, it too big for advertising alone. Advertising is not 
a panacea. 

My concept of advertising has always been that it is not 
just the creation of an idea and its execution, but of follow 
through—right up to and even beyond the actual trans- 
action of a sale. Sure, let’s continue to value attractive and 
compelling advertising too but let’s also reach beyond it 
and do the many, many other things that will result in the 
consumption of goods that we all want in 1960. Let's bor- 
row a page from Automation’s book—let’s integrate and co- 
ordinate to make advertising and selling a smooth, joint effort. 

I’m afraid there’s too much thinking in industry that 
advertising can do much of the job alone. Let's correct 
that.. Let’s not claim too much for advertising. 

To illustrate what I mean, this full page ad appeared in 
the Detroit newspapers and in Automotive News a couple 
weeks ago. 

I hope you'll bear with me in reference again to automo- 
biles. It has been my firm’s privilege for many years to 
have worked with the various divisions of the Chrysler 
Corporation, so I do have more than a casual interest in 
automobiles. Then, too, the topic of automobiles isn’t exactly 
foreign to many in this audience . . . they've been making 
Studebakers for a long, long time here in South Bend. 

In any event, this ad bears the signature of one of our 
leading national advertising agencies, a firm with a multi- 
million dollar billing. The ad is a ‘“‘pitch” for an automotive 
account. Illustrating the copy are reproductions of three 
famous automobile ads of the past—Ned Jordan’s “Some- 
where West of Laramie,” for the Jordan car, Ted Mac- 
Manus’ “The Penalty of Leadership” for Cadillac, and J. 
Sterling Getchell’s “Look At Ail Three”, for Plymouth. 

The challenging headline reads: “Can it be done again? 
Can a basic advertising idea change existing trends in an 
industry ?” 

“Can astute advertising copy,” asks the text of the ad— 
“Can astute advertising copy and superior creative crafts- 
manship again change the direction of public preference in 
new-car showrooms and used-car lots from coast to coast? 

“We believe that it can,” the ad goes on. The copy 
continues—and it’s excellent copy—for several hundred 
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words with the theme that an advertising idea, and proper 
execution of it, can be the salvation of an automobile manu- 
facturer who is not getting his expected share of the market. 
I respectfully disagree. 

I can’t speak for the Jordan or the Cadillac ads but I was 
at the scene of the follow-through action in the case of 
the classic Plymouth “Look At All Three” campaign. Sure, 
it was a good advertising idea . . . but it was backed to the 
hilt by the Chrysler eg cent investment of millions 
of dollars to develop a long-range sales program... to 
strengthen the sales machine. The Plymouth product was 
good. A great feature, Floating Power, helped put it over. 
Tripling the distribution was a bigger factor in Plymouth’s 
sales success than advertising. I repeat, advertising must be 
backed by sales manpower and strong sales management. 

What are advertising’s follow-through functions? Sales 
research? Merchandising? Publicity? Public relations? 
Dealer relations? There’s often nothing in the budget for 
these things, so they're often forgotten altogether, or squeezed 
out of the rapidly diminishing advertising appropriation, 
which wasn’t large enough to start with. 

Selling is admittedly at a low standard today, but it is 
not beyond salvation. It can become respectable again, it can 
become diginified, it can become forceful—if it is properly 
financed. It is incumbent upon each of us concerned about 
1960 and our future economy to make better quality sales- 
manship our immediate objective. Further, let’s see to it 
that selling has a friend at court—at the same court where 
decisions are made to invest millions in equipment to in- 
crease productive capacity. Give selling, representation in 
management's ranks. Admit more sales executives and sales 
thinking into management’s counsel! 

The sales executive’s job, today, is largely one of moving 
today’s merchandise; let’s give him a bigger job—of plan- 
ning for the future sales success of his firm’s products. Let's 
make him equal in rank and equal in authority with manage- 
ment’s highest executives . . . indeed, why shouldn’t the 
Sales Manager sit on the Board of Directors? If full recog- 
nition had been given to the importance of selling in the 
period immediately past, I assure you that we would have 
fewer sales problems today! 

. os 


There, gentlemen, is the gauntlet . . . the challenge of 
progress. Nineteen-sixty will make very definite demands 
on advertising and selling, but I have every confidence that 
the demands can be met. I sincerely hope that the far greater 
challenge will not go unheard—a challenge to provide funds 
today for building a sales machine capable of matching the 
high-speed performance of 1960's machine for production. 
This challenge must be heard! 


Facing Realities in the Arab-Israeli Dispute 


ROLE OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


By HENRY A. BYROADE, Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs, Washington, D. c. 
Delivered before the American Council for Judaism, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May-1, 1954 


dresses on this subject often take the same form. There 
is a general review of the importance of the Middle 
East and this is stated in terms of its people, its startegic 
location and its natural resources. One covers the economic 


"ress on I shall speak of the Middle East. Public ad- 





and political problems of the area. Then there is an outline 
of the role of the United States in attempting to assist in the 
development and stability of this important area. It is within 
this context that a specific problem of the Middle East is 
usually discussed. This format is used because such an ap- 
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roach aids immeasurably in putting each specific problem 
in the context where its true importance can be properly 
evaluated. 

I am going to reverse this procedure tonight and talk 
more about a specific problem and the bearing it may have 
upon the Middle East as a whole. I refer to the Arab-Israeli 
complex of problems. There is a stereotype presentation on 
this subject as well. One covers the history behind the con- 
flict—the divergent points of view—and such advice as he 
can muster for a solution. I wish to reverse this procedure as 
well and devote my time to a few fundamentals that, in my 
opinion, lie at the very roots of this dispute. 

I shall begin with certain developments within our own 
country. It is natural for an American, surrounded as he 
seems to be with the necessities of life at hand, to be to a 
certain extent an isolationist. The American is moved from 
that position only reluctantly and only when he senses de- 
velopments overseas that may change his way of life. Apart 
from a basic instinct of humanitarianism, he does not wish to 
concern himself with matters overseas unless this appears to 
be a necessity. 

Thus the thoughts of Americans are turned largely within 
our own country except in event of war or threat of war that 
can affect our own security. America had the luxury of con- 
centrating its attention almost exclusively upon its own de- 
velopment until fairly recently. The first World War in- 
volved our forces in Europe and America came to know 
Europe far better. This was an interest which lasted because 
the making and preservation of peace was a vital interest to 
us. The second world conflagration took us to the Far East 
as well as to Europe. America again had a costly lesson in 
geography and again has retained her interest because of the 
uneasy and interrupted peace that has followed. In these 
interruptions we have come to know Korea, and now Indo- 
china is a familiar spot on the map to nearly every American. 

With all of these developments, America now knows that 
insecurity almost anywhere in the world can affect our own 
security. It is with this new realization that American eyes 
turn towards the Middle East. This time we are determined 
that our attention will be focused on an area prior and not 
subsequent to an outbreak of hostilities that may affect us. 

In looking towards the Middle East, America sees an area 
generally defenseless and with such internal and external 
problems as to submerge, in the thinking of its people, the 
real danger we see to all nations who strive for continued 
freedom. The American wonders why these sources of fric- 
tion cannot be cured. He feels his Government should do 
what it can to ease these trouble spots. He sees them as di- 
verting energies that are needed for creating strength and a 
better standard of living. These he would wish for all free 
people instinctively—now he sees in the absence of such con- 
ditions a threat to his own welfare and security. 

Our own emergence as a leader in the free world, and the 
inherent responsibilities thereof, coupled with the fact that 
we see for the first time a continuing and grave threat to our 
security, make it inevitable that we should attempt to be a 
factor leading towards progress and stability across the entire 
Middle East. This is a trend of historical significance which 
has an important bearing upon our approach to—and concern 
over—each of the factors of instability in the Middle East. 

Whenever the United States became concerned about the 
security of the Middle East as a whole—and I believe the 
process started in earnest some two or three years ago— cer- 
tain consequences bearing upon our central subject for this 
evening would also be inevitable. We would see on the one 
hand the people of Israel become restive and to a certain 
extent emotionally excitable over what the consequences of 
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such a trend might mean to them. They would wonder how 
far our concern with conditions in the area as a whole would 
lead to a lessening of interest of America towards the - 
port of Israel. In their concern they might imagine that the 
efforts of the United States across the area would lead us to 
seek friendships at the expense of the interests of their own 
state. The Arab peoples, on the other hand, sensing a new 
importance in our eyes, might conclude that their bargaining 
position had risen. Some of them would press relentlessly-— 
as they sensed the move of the pendulum—to shove it all the 
way so that a policy of “impartial friendship” would in effect 
mean complete partiality towards their side. They would thus 
be critical of honest efforts of the United States to carry out 
this policy of impartiality. Criticism would thus be in store 
for the United States from both sides of the Arab-Israeli 
Armistice lines. 

It seems to me we have reached the stage in this process 
where each side honestly feels we are partial to the other. 
In a crude sort of way perhaps this could be called progress— 
progress towards the ultimate goal of having both sides feel 
we are truly impartial. It is not a situation however about 
which one can take pleasure. It is for instance a concern to 
us that Israel is prone to see dangers to herself in such a 

rocess—and to exaggerate far beyond what seem to us to 
* the realities of the situation. We see no basis in our acts 
to justify her fear that her legitimate interests are placed in 
jeopardy by United States concern over the area as a whole. 
We might rather ask her what would be the fate of her State 
—as we can, of course, ask the Arabs as well—if the Middle 
East continued in turmoil and the whole of the area was 
lost to the control and influence of the Soviet Union. 

To understand our concern over developments in this 
part of the world, it is necessary to understand that we do 
see an increasing danger that the Middle East may be rele- 
gated to a satellite status under the Soviet Union. Most 
people in the Middle East who read this statement will label 
it as “alarmist” and without foundation of fact. The very 
fact that this reaction will exist is partly the cause of our 
concern. 

It has been my view that the Middle East, on the time- 
table of the Soviet Union, has been placed in priority behind 
that of Europe and the Far East simply because they look 
upon it as an area that can wait. The more Russia's aggres- 
sive moves are stalemated in Europe and the Far East, the 
more the danger grows for the Middle East. 

There are now a number of indications that Soviet inten- 
tions are being focused to a new degree upon this part of the 
world. Throughout my entire tenure in my present position, 
I have been expecting this change of attitude to show itself 
within the United Nations. This has now happened. The 
Arab-Israeli conflict, so often before the United Nations, has 
until recently been free of abusive veto power of the Soviet 
Union. They have now wielded their veto twice in succes- 
sion on this matter in the Security Council. They are stepping 
up their propaganda among the groups in the Middle East 
who are suffering most acutely from the prolongation of 
tensions and hardships occasioned thereby—and who are thus 
most susceptible to such propaganda. It must be obvious to 
anyone that if the Soviet Union were to succeed in an effort 
to move into that area and accomplish there what they have 
accomplished in North Korea, in China and in the satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe, the free countries of both Europe 
and the Far East would be outflanked and in greatly in- 
creased peril. The land gateway to Africa would be open. 
The tremendous ‘resources of the area would be in enemy 
hands. 

Many in the Arab world see this extension of the hand of 





Russia as a friendly move to take their side of the case against 
Israel. They have sent messages of appreciation to Moscow. 
I believe this facade of friendship to be indeed a motive of 
the Kremlin—but I believe it to be only a by-product of their 
real intentions. In this, as in many other past acts of the 
Kremlin, we see a double objective. One of these, and it is 
the lesser, is to make the Arab world feel Russia has honest 
friendly intentions towards them. The other, and this we 
see as their primary objective, is to stymie United Nations 
action in order to maintain and increase the dangerous ten- 
sions that exist within the area. If we can derive any bene- 
fit from past acts of Soviet Russia, it should at least be an 
appreciation in advance that the Kremlin would consider 
such results to be in her overall interests. 

We hope all concerned, in their obsession over local prob- 
lems within the area, will not look with blind eyes upon 
these new developments as they have within them the seeds 
of trouble greater than they have ever known. 

Let us tonight try to look beyond the claims and counter- 
claims of misdeeds, border incidents and propaganda of both 
sides of the Arab-Israeli dispute. These are in large part 
symptoms of the disease. Let us look rather at what appears 
to be some of its fundamentals. 

In dealing with these fundamentals I should like to make 
one stipulation and one explanation. In response to every 
public address on this problem, we are always confronted 
with the reaction “someone should remind this speaker that 
certain other factors—which he failed to mention—also exist.” 
The stipulation, therefore, is that I realize that what I list 
here tonight will not be in itself complete—nor could it be 
within the contents of one short address. The explanation 
concerns the reason why I should feel impelled to speak so 
frankly of policies or acts of other sovereign states. My rea- 
son is that I feel the dangers in this situation are such that 
the American people are entitled to be informed of under- 
lying facts of a dispute which may increasingly affect the 
security of the Middle East—and hence of our own country. 

The first fundamental I would list is that the possibility of 
an early and formal peace treaty type of settlement between 
Israel and the Arab States just does not exist. As the whole 
world so sorely needs a solution-—and the dangers of a con- 
tinuation of a prolonged armistice are so great—one can only 
reach such a conclusion with the greatest reluctance and con- 
cern. I can only give it as a conclusion of one who has de- 
voted the major share of his working hours to this problem 
over a considerable period of time. Many times during that 
period I have challenged the validity of that conclusion, only 
to be convinced again of its basic soundness. There is no 
inspired formula which can quickly erase the underlying 
causes for the mutual feeling of hostility and distrust that 
exists between Israel and the Arab States. 

To reach such a conclusion does not mean losing hope, but 
rather to establish a basic fact. The difficulties in solving this 
issue do not lie in the techniques of approach by outside 
powers—however imperfect they may be—but in the sub- 
stance of the problem itself. The first lesson is, therefore, 
clear. All concerned should abandon a will-of-the-wisp search 
for an all embracing formula and concentrate on what can be 
done—within the limits of practicability—on the substance 
of the matter. 

Let no one doubt, because of what I have just said, that a 
basic policy of the United States is to see peaceful conditions 
established in the Near East. To those Arab critics of a por- 
tion of my recent address at Dayton who say that the United 
States must realize that the attainment of better relations be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States should be abandoned as a 
U.S. objective—my answer is that they may as well know 
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now that our country cannot accept such a price to earn the 
friendship of the Arab States—a friendship which it so earn- 
estly desires. 

To those, however, who demand immediate and forceful 
action on our part to obtain peace, I ask that they not lose 
sight of the conditions which must be fulfilled before a 
genuine and lasting peace can be achieved. We all remember 
that at the close of, the first World War, a very neat job of 
peace-making was done at Versailles. The leaders of the 
world sat around the conference table and gave their best 
thought to the drafting of what was going to be a compre- 
hensive peace settlement to last for all time. The conditions 
for peace, however, were not established and the job done at 
Versailles went for naught. 

When we ask the Arab States to accept the existence of 
the State of Israel and refrain from hostile acts towards her, 
it seems only fair to me that they should have the right to 
know—with far greater assurances that have ever been given 
them—the magnitude of this new state. They look upon it 
as a product of expansionist Zionism which—regardless of 
any present promise or paper treaty—will ultimately commit 
aggression to expand to suit its future needs. 

The second fundamental I would list is, therefore, that 
this fear of the Arabs should be understood and met—not 
only by the assurances of great powers—but by Israel itself. 

I again refer for convenience sake to my recent Dayton 
speech. In that speech, I said Israel should see her own fu- 
ture in the context of a Middle Eastern state—and not as a 
headquarters of world-wide groupings of peoples of a par- 
ticular religious faith who must have special rights within 
and obligations to the Israeli state. This sentence has been 
interpreted by some as an intrusion into religious matters, 
improper for a governmental official. The fact is that I was 
referring, among other things, to one of the key reasons for 
the above fear of the Arabs. 

I was not referring in any way to, or casting aspersions 
upon, the natural feeling of affinity one feels for a brother 
of his own religious faith, wherever he may be. The princi- 
ples of the United States on matters of religious freedom are 
so well-known that this assertion of mine should need no 
expansion. 

Nor was I referring in any way to proper philanthropic 
support—in its broadest sense—by American citizens of Jew- 
ish faith in the economic development necessary to achieve a 
reasonable standard of living of Israel’s people—nor to 
support of religious, educational and cultural enterprises in 
Israel. There is no divergence between our Government and 
American citizens of the Jewish faith who are interested in 
the development and welfare of the State of Israel. 

What I was referring to were matters of grave concern in 
my own field of Foreign Affairs. As an example, let us con- 
sider, for instance, the question of immigration into Israel, 
in connection with the fear I have just mentioned on the 
part of the Arabs. 

If we can turn to logic, it seems to me that this particular 
aspect of the overall problem should be one within the 
realm of possible correction. It is a fact now that immigration 
has fallen off to insignificant numbers, and there is often a 
close balance between incoming and outgoing for any given 

riod. It is also—in all probality—a fact that natural factors, 
including the economics of the situation, would prevent 

le from voluntarily crowding together to where over- 
population could reach the danger point. It is also a fact 
that in the past six years most of the historic trouble spots 
for world Jewry have been evacuated. There remain in the 
world only two areas where really large populations of those 
of Jewish faith still live. One of these is the United States. 
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It does not seem to me to be a fact that a great mass of 
Americans of Jewish faith are about to emigrate and take on 
Israeli citizenship. The other area is the Soviet Union and 
its satellites. We know that the lot of the Jews behind the 
Iron Curtain—like that of many other religious or ethnic 
groups, is a miserable one—and our heart goes out to them— 
as to all others in that category. Yet we do not see the Krem- 
lin opening its gates—with all the obvious disadvantages to 
it of such a break in its curtain—to release these unfortunate 

le of the Jewish faith. If and when the Soviets decide 
to do so, it will be because of their desire to set the area aflame 
by fostering new and greater trouble in the Middle East. If 
such an eventuality actually happened the magnitude of the 
problem would be such that the whole free world—not just 
Israel—would have to concern itself with the resettlement of 
Jewish immigrants from behind the Iron Curtain. 

One might expect all the above should be so well known 
that the subject of immigration into Israel should not be a 
source of tension. This, unfortunately, is not the case. It 
is not peculiar to this area of the world that one suspects his 
enemy of the worst and never the best. In the emotions 
which surround this problem, such sheer logic does not spread. 
What does spread like wildfire throughout the Middle East 
is a series of statements from Israel calling for greatly ex- 
panded immigration. A constant fear is that these urgings in 
terms of extra millions will be heeded. Their fears are en- 
hanced by the knowledge that the only limitation imposed 
by statute on immigration into Israel is, in fact, the total num- 
ber of those of the Jewish faith in the entire world. The 
Arabs know the capacity of the territory of Israel is limited. 
They see only one result—future attempt at territorial ex- 
pansion—and hence warfare of serious proportions. 

My Friends, can one be injecting himself into improper 
fields by speaking of matters such as this that lie deep at the 
roots of a conflict so dangerous to us? I realize I am referring 
to matters on which strong religious and humanitarian feel- 
ings exist on the part of many. I can only implore those who 
have such feelings not to ignore the feelings of others, nor 
the dangers of the world in which we live. Surely it is not 
asking too much to ask Israel to find some way to lay at rest 
these fears of her neighbors, and remove this spectre—which 
does not seem to be based upon reality—from minds in the 
Middle East. The tensions of the Middle East—which are 
translating themselves into almost daily needless loss of hu- 
man lives—could be considerably lessened if wise statesman- 
ship could find a way of such accomplishment. 

Another fundamental which I believe American citizens in 
particular must consider is the fact that there is a great deal 
of mistrust of the great powers and, in particular, the United 
States on the Arab-Israeli issue. This may come as a shock 
to many an American who would find it hard to believe that 
our motives could be so misunderstood. 

I believe the Arab world today believes that the United 
States would not allow an attack by them upon Israel with 
the purpose ‘of driving her into the sea. I also believe, how- 
ever, that in general, the Arab people are not convinced that 
the opposite is true—and that they quéstion our ability to 
fulfill our obligations in opposing aggression under the Tri- 
partite Declaration of 1950 if Israel herself should decide 
upon expansive aggression. I do not believe they doubt the 
sincerity of the leaders of our Government when they clearly 
restate our adherence to that Declaration—but they wonder 
at our ability to follow through. They wonder if the domestic 
political aspects of such a problem in the United States, as 
well as within the domestic scenes of our allies, but—par- 
ticularly in the United States—might not make it impossible 
for us to live up to our stated intentions. 









I know the Arabs are wrong in this interpretation of the 
American people. Yet, I believe it is a fact that many of 
them do have such an interpretation. One can only ask their 
reporters in this country to make a further real effort to judge 
the temper of the American people. I am confident that after 
such a renewed study they would indicate to their govern- 
ments that America would back no state, including Israel, in 
a matter of expansive aggression—and that its opposition 
would be equally strong regardless of which side started such 
a move. 

If this fact could be established in the Arab mind, we 
would have passed one of our greatest difficulties in dealings 
with them. When and if such reports from their own repre- 
sentatives will begin to have an effect in the Arab world we 
do not know. We will know, however, when that effect has 
taken place because we will then encounter a far greater 
measure of confidence on the part of the Arab world. 

Another fundamental we should keep in mind is the fact 
that a portion of the people nda in this dispute are 
homeless. The reason behind this, as with nearly every other 
facet of the whole complex of Arab-Israeli problems, is itself 
in dispute. More time and effort is spent upon justifying this 
or that stand as to who is more nearly to be blamed than is 
spent upon how to solve the problem that now exists. What 
a breath of fresh air would be given the world if all con- 
cerned would simply admit the fundamental fact that these 
people are homeless—are in desperate want—and are un- 
compensate for their property and other losses that they have 
suffered. Can anyone benefit by the continued compression 
of these people in tiny areas and in other circumstances that 
make for moral degeneration and the making of a new gen- 
eration fed on bitterness and hate? 

There is a moral obligation in this situation that rests 
upon the countries immediately involved and upon all of the 
countries who have a stake in world peace. A solution of this 
problem would do more than anything else to reduce the 
incidents of border violence. 

For our part, we have seen the most practical and long- 
term solution for the majority of these people to be the pro- 
vision of new lands for settlement. Material assistance has 
been provided to the United Nations by this country as well 
as others to make such developments possible. The United 
States has expressed its willingness to help provide funds for 
a development plan of the Jordan Valley which would allow 
resettlement of a sizeable portion of the Arab refugees. We 
have also indicated our willingness to assist in developments 
elsewhere which would provide the opportunity for employ- 
ment and the eventual procurement of homes for large num- 
bers of people. The United States has also stood for the re- 
settlement of a portion of the refugees in the territory of 
Israel. It should be borne in mind that they mostly lived as 
farmers on terraced land which probably only they are likely 
to make fertile and productive. 

Some small progress is being made but this approach alone 
is probably too slow in the face of the present situation. One 
must look, therefore, to additional steps that might have a 
more immediate effect. One of these is the question of com- 
pensation. These refugees, after many long years, are still 
uncompensated for the loss of their property, both real and 
personal, which was left behind in Israel. 

The sense of property is almost as integral a part of the 
makeup of modern man as the sense of a family or nation. 
So long as the refugees have no meaningful assurances that 
they will ever be compensated for their property it will be 
hard for them to adjust to a new set of conditions or to bend 
their efforts toward finding a new livelihood. They read 
every day of transactions whereby the “abandoned” property 
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left behind in Israel is being transferred, bought and sold. 
They have heard many statements made of the intentions of 
Israel but such statements in vacuo are not reassuring. The 
fact that Israel has obtained and is now using restitution from 
Germany while doing nothing towards the compensation of 
Arab refugees understandably adds to their bitterness. 

Clearly this is a matter to be attended to. I do not believe, 
however, that Israel will refuse to discuss matters such as this 
on a realistic basis with her neighbors. We believe Arab 
governments who refuse on general principle to entertain any 
discussions with their Israeli neighbors—may among other 
things—be depriving themselves and their Moslem brothers 
in the refugee camps of advantages that could be theirs. On 
the other hand, if the goal to be sought in the first instance 
is the lessening of tensions along the borders, Israel might 
find some way of arranging for step-by-step moves on such 
specific problems without giving the suspicion to her neigh- 
bors that her policy is one of “total peace or nothing.” 

There is another fundamental which we should have in 
mind, if only for the sake of our own understanding of the 
true nature of the problem. It is that the quarrel which di- 
vides the Arab States and Israel is not basically religious. It 
is essentially a nationalistic quarrel such as could arise with 
equal bitterness between two other peoples whose national 
aspirations clashed. 

For many centuries Jews and Arabs lived side by side in 
the Middle East in relative harmony. There is much that is 
similar in their religions. Both stem from the same ancient 
Near Eastern philosophy, as does for that matter a large part 
of the Christian religion. 

These two peoples of similar language, history and culture 
are at each other's throats because they each want to possess 
the same piece of land. The Arabs have opposed the establish- 
ment of a Jewish State in Palestine, which ancient history as 
well as religion led the Jews to consider their homeland— 
but which modern history has seen in the hands of the Arabs. 

The fact that the Arab and the Jew have different though 
similar religions has importance only to the degree that recent 
propaganda may have made it seem important by calling on 
all those of the Jewish faith to support one side and all of 
those of the Moslem faith to support the other. 

The last fundamental I would list is one of basic attitude. 
Perhaps in the end there would be no advantage at all in 
formal peace—even if it could be quickly obtained—unless 
there could be some basic change in the.attitude with which 
one looks upon his neighbor. The formalities of paper agree- 
ments mean little if there remains thereafter contempt and 
suspicion. This is a matter in which an outsider can have little 
influence but he can point out the need to display a sincere 
wish for the desire for better relations if they are ever to be 
attained. 
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In this, an attitude of superiority and contempt for one’s 
neighbor is unlikely to cause a forthcoming response. On the 
other hand, the world’s history does not record that an atti- 
tude of negativism has produced benefits for anyone. There 
is this negativism on the Arab side and it represents a formi- 
dable obstacle for constructive solutions. It seems for them 
easy jointly to reject but difficult jointly or individually to 
adopt policies of a forward-looking character in connection 
with this problem. This negativism seems hardened and con- 
firmed by frontal attack, whether such attack takes the form 
of reprisal raids or merely a brilliant diplomatic maneuver 
such as the scoring of a point in the United Nations. It can 
best be arrested and okey reduced in proportion by un- 
dramatic and patient efforts over a period of time. All this 
presupposes that the fires of hatred are not meanwhile fed. 
The world will carefully watch for any indication of an adop- 
tion of a philosophy—known to be held by a few—that the 
only way to make things better is to first make them worse. 

These are some and, again, only some of the fundamentals 
that should be kept in mind when one attempts to judge 
present-day situations. It may be dangerously long before 
sufficient change in some of the underlying causes for con- 
tinued strife are modified to a point where a genuine lack 
of hostility can be said to exist. 

In the meantime, the efforts of all concerned should be 
devoted to the specific situation along the border. All con- 
cerned, it seems to us, should cooperate to the utmost with 
local UN Commissions and other arrangements as have in 
the past been beneficial, such as the Local Commander Agree- 
ment along the borders. The Arab States on their part should 
not refuse in these forums—or in any other—to discuss ways 
and means of lessening the present-day dangers along the 
border and cooperate in making preventive measures more 
effective. 

It is only with a decrease of immediate incidents along the 
borders and a period of relative tranquillity that minds can 
turn to an honest approach to more fundamental and under- 
lying causes of this dispute. This atmosphere one would hope 
would then be conducive to face the real and permanent 
threat to the whole area. The peoples of the Middle East 
could then without distraction devote more attention to the 
greater understanding of the real goals of Soviet imperialism. 
With confidence established in their interrelationships, all the 
states of the Middle East, could concentrate and attend their 
energies to safeguard the precious heritage of freedom to 
which we all dedicate ourselves. For the plans of communist 
imperialism envisage the total destruction of the religions, 
cultures and independence of us all. Each one of us must 
make some sacrifice to attain the preservation of common 
freedom. The United States—for its part—has shown that 
it is willing and anxious to go far towards making this a 
reality. 


Education in America 


PROGRESS IS NOT AUTOMATIC 


By His Excellency, Most Rev. FULTON J. SHEEN, Ph.D., D.D., National Director, The Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith. 
Delivered at The National Catholic Education Association 51st Annual Convention, Chicago Illinois, April 19, 1954 


EST the subject of Education be discussed in too ab- 
stract a manner, it is well to correlate it with our 
times. We are not at the end of the world, but we are 

at the end of an era. History seems to travel in cycles of 
about five hundred years. This is certainly true of Christian 
history, where the first era extended from the birth of 


Christ to the fall of pagan Rome; the second era from the 
emergence of Christianity as a world influence to the found- 
ing of the medieval Roman Empire after the crowning of 
Charlmagne; the third era extended from then to the Renais- 
sance and the breakup of Christian unity. 

These three cycles of history up to the time of the Renais- 
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sance represent three possible views of the relationship of 
Christianity and civilization. The first is that Christianity 
is the enemy of civilization. Such was the view of Marcus 
Aurelius, the Emperor Julian the Apostate, and later on of 
the English historian, Gibbon. The second is that Christi- 
anity is the soul of civilization, and to such an extent that 
Christianity and civilization were practically synonymous. 
The third view introduced by the Renaissance and continued 
until recently, is that Christianity is a kind of transitional 
thing which bridges the gap between one era and another; 
it is a kind of ambulance which cares for the sickness of 
civilization until science and automatic progress take over. 

Our present age is one in which the attitude of the first 
era reappears with the anti-Christianity of Communism. But 
it must not be thought that Communism is the beginning 
of a new era. It is the death of an old one. The philosophy 
of Communism is nothing else than the last gasp of the 
Deistic, Aufklarung, agnostic, atheistic thinking of 18th and 
19th century Europe. 

What the next era will be only God knows, but one thing 
seems to be certain. The next world war will use the 
atomic bomb, and the war following that cosmic suicide 
will be one in which the bow and arrow will be used. Be- 
tween the time when one civilization ends and another be- 
gins, such as the hour in which we live, there is always an 
interegnum of barbarism. Barbarism can come either from 
without or from within. Active barbarism comes from with- 
out. It can be like either Alaric and his hoardes sweeping 
down on Rome, or the Communists sweeping through China. 
Passive barbarism comes from within, and is a result of a 
sense of drift, a schism of soul, and a loss of moral fibre 
and a nemesis of mediocrity due to a loss of an Absolute 
such as Infinite Life, Truth, and Love. Toynbee points out 
that of nineteen vanished civilizations, sixteen have decayed 
from within. Attack from the outside saved a few, but 
almost all of them were rotted from the inside, rather than 
were conquered from without. Lincoln once said that 
America would never be conquered from without, though 
it could possibly decay from within. As George Meredith 
put it: 

“In tragic life, God wot 
no villains need be! 
Passions spin the plot; 
We are betrayed by what is false within.” 
Because our times are apocalyptic, because man has reached 
a stage where with four hundred cobalt bombs it would be 
possible to destroy all life upon the face of the earth, be- 
cause thirty-seven out of one hundred people in the world 
today are cut by. Communist sickles and beaten by Com- 
munist hammers, because the modern exile of God has 
ended in the tyrannization of man, it follows that we must 
approach the problems of education very differently than 
the way we have approached them in the past. Since we 
are loyal Americans, since our country under Providence 
is destined to be a secondary cause for the preservation of 
the liberties of the world, it behooves us as Catholic educa- 
tors to concentrate on three great tasks: 
1. To save our civilization from authoritarianism. 
2. To preserve it from straight-jacket uniformity. 
3. To keep the foundations of our rights and liberty. 
1. Authoritarianism IS the acceptance of an ideology 
without reason or without freedom of choice or both. The 
two faculties which make man human, differentiate him 
from the beasts, are the power to think and the freedom 
to choose. It follows that the absence of either one of these 
factors, logic or liberty, creates authoritarianism. 
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Authoritarianism therefore can be of two kinds: totali- 
tarian or democratic. 

It is totalitarian when an ideology is imposed by force 
without either a rational or philosophical basis for that 
ideology, or without the freedom to reject it if one so wills. 
Communism is one of the best examples of totalitarian 
authoritarianism. 

Democratic Authoritarianism is concerned less with an 
ideology than with myth. Myths are assumptions, preju- 
dices, moods, attitudes, mental reactions produced through 
reiteration and repetition, which become accepted but al- 
ways without a rational, logical or critical reason for doing 
so. This form of authoritarianism always appeals to an 
anonymous authority which expresses itself very often in 
terms of “they.” “They say”, or “they are wearing green 
this year”, or “they do not believe that any more’’, or “Science 
says”, or “Psychology says”. No one can ever identify the 
“they”. “They” are an impersonal, intangible, amorphous 
mass that can never be tracked down; no finger can ever be 
put upon them, nor is there ever a proof they are right. 
Democratic authoritarianism imposes itself by slogans, by 
the substitution of the word ‘modern’ for “‘logical’, and by 
the identification of the current with the relevant. 

The growth of authoritarianism in a democracy has two 
causes: 

A.) The decline of reason and the loss of respect for 
logic. 

B.) The destruction of the critical faculty. 

A. The decline of reason and respect for logic 

It is curious that rationalism which insisted on the power 
of reason, today practically repudiates it. This disinclination 
toward reason, is in part due to modern psychology which 
identifies man with the subconscious instead of with the 
rational; it is also due to the corruption of reason, which 
in its true nature was made to discover goals and purposes. 
Under Pragmatism, reason was reduced to a faculty which 
sought the practical or useful, not the true, and with Social- 
ism it was reduced to the planning or the organizing of the 
chaos created by a false liberalism. 

The sad fact is that our intellectuals have gone ‘‘slum- 
ming.” In the Victorian days there was “economic slum- 
ming” in which the rich went down to the poor, not in 
order to relieve the poor of their need, nor to unburden 
themselves of the superfluities, but in order to enjoy the 
shock and thrill of economic contrast. “Intellectual slum- 
ming” of our day consists of going down to the massses 
not to relieve their ignorance by giving them truth, but to 
enjoy the shock and thrill of revolutionary mass move- 
ments without intelligent direction. How far authoriarian- 
ism has seized the modern mind, is evident from the fact 
that practically all education today assumes that man is noth- 
ing else but an animal capable of action and reaction, or 
that he is an automatic nerve ending who can be trained 
to right “‘social responses.” Shakespeare who lived in a day 
when intelligence was respected said: “O, what a piece 
of work is man,” because he was “so noble in reason.” 
Shakespeare is today replaced by Pavlov who says: “O, what 
a piece of work is the dog,” because man like a dog is 
capable of having his reflexes conditioned in a mechanistic, 
deterministic way. As a result many schools today are not 
educating youth, they are “conditioning” youths to accept 
an anonymous authority without reason. 

The second reason for the authoritarianism, is to be 
found in the loss of the critical faculty. By this is meant 
authoritarianism increases when students are given only 
one side of a question, such as the materialism, determin- 
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ism and Amoralism. There is not a single student in our 
Catholic colleges who does not know the philosophy of 
Marx, Haegel, Freud, Hume, Kant, and the modern interpre- 
ters of sociology, economics, and politics. But in addition to 
that they also know a coherent philosophy and have a 
standard by which to judge these other systems. 

When we study the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, we 
begin the problem of the existence of God with three ob- 
jections against His existence, or in other words three argu- 
ments for atheism; when we discuss the soul, we begin with 
the four objections drawn from materialism and _ behavor- 
ism; when we discuss private property, we begin with five 
arguments drawn from Communism. The result is we know 
both sides of a question, and how to evaluate them. We 
would be authoritarian, if we gave only one side of the 
question as is too often done in many colleges and uni- 
versities today which present materialism, secularism and 
determinism without ever giving the students the right to 
know the other side of the question. We know Voltaire; 
Do they know Vincent de Paul? We know Berdyev; Do 
they know Bonaventure? We know Darwin. Do they 
know Damien? 

In the face of this, Catholic educators you have a duty 
to America, to enlarge on something that has always been 
in your education, namely the development of what has 
been traditionally known as “‘motives of credibility’’. 

Our philosophy of education holds that no one should 
give his consent to an idea, to a creed or a faith, unless he 
has rational motives for doing so. We hold that we can no 
more start with faith, than business can start with credit. 
As one cannot walk into a department store and order 
furniture and charge it, without an investigation of finan- 
cial stability, so we cannot begin with faith in anything, 
even the Divinity of Christ, without having rational logi- 
cal, and historical motivation given for extending our credi- 
bility. Too long have we assumed that everyone in the 
world was well instructed in reason and respected it as 
much as we do. This doctrine of the rational preparation 
for the acceptance of any idea or creed must be taken out 
of our philosophies, and so generalized in America, that no 
student will ever accept any ideology or myth that is printed 
or mouthed by a professor, unless there is a rational founda- 
tion for such acceptance. The mysterious “they” before 
whom so many bow without ever knowing the nature of 
that false deity, must be either identified or rejected. If 
they are personalities let them come forth to the bar of 
logic, and answer to a roll call. 

Your first mission to America is to save human reason, 
to make people think, to blot out authoritarianism. In these 
days of anti-intellectualism and authoritarianism, there are 
two ways of losing our head which is-the seat of reason. 
One is to lose our head the way Herod lost his, namely 
through the eruption of passion and the emergence of a 
libidinous id. The other way is to lose our head the way 
John the Baptist lost his, namely in the defense of truth 
and human dignity. If we are going to lose our head, it 
is much better to lose it John’s way than Herod's. 

Il. To Preserve America from Straight-Jacketed Uniformity 

There is danger of straight-jacketed uniformity in educa- 
tion, when one philosophy of education is identified with 
democracy, and any denial of that philosophy is rejected 
as an enemy of democracy. Education becomes chain store 
when there is only one form of standardization, when all 
schools are under the control of one group or one class or 
one mentality, such as those who believe in regressive edu- 
cation or the regress of man back to the animal. Not in- 
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tellectual human-beings, but mechanized robots come out of 
our schools, when youth is trained for democracy as if 
youth only had one head. Democracy begins to stagnate 
when everyone has identically the same knowledge, looks 
at the subjects of man, birth, death, property, civilization 
through the same textbooks and under the tutelage of the 
same standardization. If the secularists, the materialists 
or the agnostic point of view is universalized, if students 
are told they are no different from Pavlov’s monkeys, we 
will be producing in America, not intellectual young men 
and women, but “conditioned’’ puppets. If students are to 
be universally taught what might be called the “philosophy 
of exculpation”, or the idea that there is no personal 
guilt or personal responsibility, we will be training the herd- 
mind, but not responsible citizens of democracy. 

Democracy cannot survive where there is such uniformity 
that everyone wears exactly the same intellectual uniform or 
point of view. Democracy implies diversity of outlook, a 
variety of points of view on politics, economics and world 
affairs. Hence the educational ideal is not uniformity but 
unity, for unity allows diversity of points of view regard- 
ing the good means to a good end. Hence those who are 
making the greatest contribution to the unity of America, 
are private schools, Jewish schools and the religious schools 
both Protestant and Catholic, who do not have to insist 
on education as a means of making money, and who are 
free to promote purer knowledge and who are less immune 
from standardized opinion. 

What America has to avoid is a divisive spirit and this 
spirit is rampant wherever there is materialism. The law 
is simple: Matter divides, spirit unites. If I have an apple 
and divide it into ten parts, it is possible for anyone of 
the ten individuals to say of another individual that “‘his 
part is bigger than mine’. But if a poem can be learned 
by thousands, the fact that one learns it does not deprive 
the others of learning it. As a matter of fact the more who 
learn it, the greater is the unity between them. But on the 
contrary, so divisive is materialism that that philosophy which 
is essentially materialistic, namely communism, has as its 
secondary and basic principle, class conflict. 

Who are betraying, creating and in a divisive spirit, 
fostering disloyalty in our nation, if it be not those who are 
trained in materialism? The unity of the nation is best 
served by educators who stress not the brotherhood of 
man alone, for that would make us illegimate children who 
know not their parentage, but those who make Americans 
brothers because they have a common father in Heaven. 
Ill. To Keep the Foundations of our Rights and Liberties 

The Declaration of Independence has come to mean for a 
group of our fellow citizens nothing other than indepen- 
dence of authority, law, and order. There are many who 
recognize no duties whatever to their country but insist 
on the rights granted by the Constitution. It is the duty of 
an education to remind Americans that the Declaration of 
Independence is also a Declaration of Dependence. This 
is evident if we make an investigation of the source of our 
rights and liberties. Where do we get the rights of free 
speech? Whence do we derive freedom of conscience? To 
what do we owe the right to own property? Whence 
comes the right of assembly, and freedom of press? Do we 
derive these rights and liberties from the State? If we did 
the State could take them away. Do we derive them from 
the Federal Government? If we did the Federal Govern- 
ment could take them away. Whence then come our rights 
and liberties? Our Founding Fathers had to ask themselves 
this question. They searched about and found one theory 
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in Europe which held that all rights and liberties came 
from the will of the Parliament. They rejected this on 
the ground that if Parliament could give the rights, Parlia- 
ment could also take away the rights. Our Founding 
Father then investigated another theory to the effect that 
all rights and liberties came from the will of the majority. 
They rejected this on the ground that the majority could 
then take away the rights of the minority. They knew that 
the majority is bound under a democracy to be the custodian 
of the minority rights. They sought about then for some 
basis and ground of human rights and liberties which would 
make us independent of a state, independent of Parliament, 
independent of the will of the majority, and they found 
that source and set it down in the second paragraph of 
the Declaration of Independence “We hold these truths to 
be self evident, that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain unalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” Notice the words the creator has endowed men 
with rights and liberties. Men receive their rights from 
God. In other words, because we are dependent on God, 
we are independent of States and dictators. 

Let not America think that by denying God we will have 
purchased independence. The pendulum of the clock that 
wanted to be free from its point of suspension, found on 
becoming independent, it was no longer free to swing. 
Democracy is based not on the Divine right of Kings but 
on the Divine rights of Persons. Each person has a value 
because God made him and because Christ redeemed him, 
not because the State recognizes him. There is something with- 
in every human being that the State cannot possess, namely 
his soul. But unless citizens take cognizance of the fact 
that they have souls by declaring their loyalty to God, the 
State may say, “Since you profess no other allegiance than 
to us, then you wholly belong to us.” This is the beginning 
of totalitarianism. 

So deeply imbedded is this idea that our rights come 
to us from God, that Amendment #9 of the Constitution, 
states that when the Constitution mentions certain rights, 
it must never be assumed that the people have no other 
rights than those granted by the Constitution. That is be- 
cause the State is not the one who delivers the rights, but 
rather God our Creator. Our world is in danger of reach- 
ing that stage which Dostoyevski pictured in his “Crime 
and Punishment.” He describes the world as having been 
desolated by a microbe which effected the intellect and the 
will rather than the body. The effect of being poisoned by 
the bacteria was that one imagined there was no law or 
authority outside of himself; that he was the final standard 
and arbitrer of right and wrong; that all his scientific con- 
dusions and judgments were absolutely right because they 
were his. Whole populations became infected, no one 
could understand anyone else; each considered himself as 
the professor of the greatest truth; and when someone in- 
sisted on his great truth, another would throw his arms in 
the air and complain about the stupidity of the first. There 
was no standard outside by which a judgment could be 
made, or a dispute to be arbitrated. The result was there 
was only chaos in the world which ended in great strife, 
in which every man rose up to kill his brother. The present 
choice before the world is not between religion and non- 
teligion but between two religions—a religion from God 
or a State religion, a religion with a Cross or a religion 
with a double cross, by which all human rights are negated. 

Too long have we in the council of nations been trying 
to preserve the fruits of Christianity without preserving its 





roots. The task is hopeless. In vain will we seek to preserve 
the liberties and rights of human beings throughout the 
world unless we keep in hearts and minds and consciences, 
the God from whom all powers come. 

We have been making a great sacrifice to preserve the 
foundations of our liberties in education by building and 
paying for schools and diminishing public taxes. These sac- 
rifices are now beginning to be respected and admired by 
hundreds of thousands of Americans who are not of our 
Faith. Every day such Americans are knocking at the doors 
of our schools, asking us to take their children even though 
they are not of our Faith. Our citizenry regardless of their 
faith, as Washington said, are beginning to realize that 
“Religion and morality are indispensable supports of politi- 
cal prosperity. 

Education cannot create a culture. It must grow out of 
one. Education is related to culture as a rose is related to 
the soil. The philosophical principle behind all Commun- 
ism is that they can re-educate youth so that they will 
be de-conscienced, and in the language of Nietzsche make 
evil their good, and good their evil. For us education 
must grow out of the soil and the ground of mor- 
ality, religion, and faith, When education grows out of 
a culture, youth is immaturity like wheat in the springtime. 
Set in the environment of the earth, it needs its chemicals 
as well as the light of the sun and the rain of the clouds. 
When youth grows up with a philosophy of life or culture, 
it obeys, and regards itself as living in a time of preparation, 
and that of and by itself has no more validity than green 
wheat which is uprooted from the field. When separated 
from this culture, however, youth begins to acquire a value 
which it has not of and by itself. That is why there is 
a tendency today to ask youth to create for us the values 
that we have lost. Youth must learn to listen before it 
speaks, as the wheat must absorb before it can produce the 
grain. 

The particular aspect of our religious culture which needs 
to be emphasized today is the spirit of sacrifice. There is a 
greater potential for sacrifice in the youth of the world 
than educators have recognized. The regressive principle of 
education which holds that we are only animals, would 
allow youth a license which is sometimes called falsely, 
freedom. Communism, Nazism and Facism have all seized 
upon this potential for sacrifice in the youth of the world. 
As Christians abandon the cross and sacrifice, the State takes 
it up and turns it into persecution. The worst thing that 
could happen to our education would be to have it a 
“Catholicisme sans crise’, that is to say a faith without a 
Calvary. To one who has been in education for twenty- 
five years it seems to me, that the spirit of sacrifice and the 
ctoss fade out from education and cease to be the integrat- 
ing force of our studies, as we pass from the parochial 
school to the high school, to the college, to the university. 
If it be loss of friction, to borrow a term from mechani- 
cal order, it would mean that we have been infected by ma- 
terialism. There is no such thing as the problem of the 
integration of studies apart from the integration of youth 
as a creature of God. If the universities have a problem 
of integration which does not exist in the parochial shools, 
it is because the teachers have been thinking more of courses 
than they have been in promoting the unity of personality 
in terms of purpose, which is the living of a virtuous life 
in this world and the salvation of our souls. 

Progress is not automatic despite our seculars who be- 
lieve that man would become better and better, as time 
goes on. We need but look at the quick succession of 
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wars, when the world was developing its philosophy of 
progress. The interval between the Napoleonic and the 
Franco-Prussian war was 55 years. The interval between 
the Franco-Prussian War and The First World War was 
43. The interval between the First and Second World War 
was 21. 55—43—21—This does not represent progress! 
Never before has there been so much power; never before 
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has man lived in such danger of being destroyed. Progress 
is not automatic. The only real and true progress consists 
in the decrease of the traces of Original Sin and the preser- 
vation of the rights and liberties of our great American 
Democracy, and the salvation of our souls and furthering 
of the Kingdom of God. 


How to Keep More of the Money You Earn 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


By MRS. HELEN VALENTINE, Editor, Charm Magazine 
Delivered before the Washington Fashion Group, Washington, D. C., April 28, 1954 


to be living in these exciting times. Some of the 
excitement is good, some of it frightening—but at 
least we know we're alive. 

One unfrightening and pleasant aspect of our current 
world concerns women, and what has happened and is 
happening to us. 

Surely, all of us have recognized the umprecedented 
changes in our living patterns in the last 10 to 12 years. 

Economically, these changes have taken the form of higher 
income and a host of new products to spend them on. 
Culturally, they spell better education for more people; 
a great new interest in the arts, with an attendant rise 
in the general level of taste; increased opportunities for, 
and interest in, travel and leisure-time activities. 

On the social level, there is a significant revival of interest 
in the family unit, there is an increase in the number of 
children per family, and a wonderful development of better 
housing. Isn’t it amazing that 55 percent of the Nation’s 
families own their own homes? 

Yes, we are living in a thrilling time, and each of us 
in this room is doubly fortunate to be an integral part of 
it all. For, in a sense, we women and the jobs we hold 
represent the greatest change of all. Never before have 
women in such vast numbers worked at such a variety of 
occupations or had such an influence on the business life 
of the country. 

Isn’t it staggering to realize that 1 out of every 3 adult 
women in this country works and that these women total 19 
million? But even more impressive is the fact that the 
great majority of us are wives—and many millions of us 
are mothers—doing a full-time job of housekeeping as well 
as working outside our homes 8 hours a day. Nor are we 
all youngsters by any means. The average age of working- 
women is rising—a point dramatically illustrated by the 
fact that more than 6 million women over 45 and more 
than 8 million over 40 are today holding jobs. The median 
age of employed women is 37.5 : 

This new world of workingwomen cannot be shrugged 
off as a temporary situation. Not long ago the national 
manpower council of Columbia University’s School of Busi- 
ness anncsnced plans for a study of these women, who now 
comprise almost one-third of the Nation’s manpower, be- 
cause “the common concept of women as an emergency 
labor reserve must be modified.” 

Today you have merely to tune in your radio, watch 
television, pick up any newspaper or magazine for evidence 
that everyone is aware of the importance of the working- 
woman audience. You find child care advice for the mother 
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who must leave her youngster while she goes to work; you 
find timesaving ideas for the woman who is fitting her job 
into her life; you find recipes for the after-5 cook; you 
find advice on how to get along in your job—all these are 
no longer exclusively the domain of the magazine for 
women who work. 

But despite all this, the attitude toward women who 
work, the conditions under which they work—in fact, the 
very laws of our country have not kept pace. True, most 
of these laws were written at a time when women made up 
only a small fraction of the labor force rather than a third 
of it. Perhaps that’s why, in so many cases, they really 
discriminate against us. But let’s talk about these laws a 
bit later. First, let's look more closely at ourselves. 

Are we fully aware of our own economic and political 
importance? We should remember that the $32 billion pay- 
check we earn collectively is a major factor in this country’s 
economy. Many economists attribute the peak American 
standard of living directly to the purchasing power of women 
in the labor force, and specifically to the millions of working 
wives who contribute a second paycheck to their homes. 
This contribution, of course, goes beyond our homes, and 
provides many an industry with the means to profit. 

Politically, women have won increased recognition, both 
for their potential power as voters and for their performance 
in Government and party jobs. I know that you, of all 
people, must be keenly aware of the roles of women in 
our political parties, of the high office they have attained 
in all branches of the Federal Government, and of the 
women serving in the governments of every city and State. 


But the status of women in industry has also been chang- 
ing dramatically. You yourselves, in this audience, are clear 
evidence of the change that has taken place, for the variety 
and importance of the jobs you hold prove that women are 
not only accepted, but welcomed, in one highly competitive 
world. 

Take a good look at women in industry today. Look at 
the companies in every field—from transportation to finance, 
from steel to pharmaceuticals—which have named women 
to important executive posts. Try to count the successful 
doctors and lawyers, engineers, and scientists who are 
women. 

There is no longer a limit on the fields women may enter, 
and the barriers to our advancement are rapidly disappeat- 
ing. Hardly a week goes by without my seeing in the New 
York Times announcements of executive appointments the 
names of one or more women who have become company 
officers or directors. 
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HELEN VALENTINE 


For every example publicized in newspapers and business 

blications, I can cite more that have not been reported— 
that I have learned of in meeting with women and women’s 
groups throughout the country. Last year I traveled 14,000 
miles, and everywhere I visited, from the Northwest to the 
deep South, I found women holding unprecedented jobs 
in unprecedented occupations. 

In Philadelphia, for example, where there is a concentra- 
tion of heavy industry, the majority of companies had women 
in key executive posts, vice president of a steel mill, presi- 
dent of a fishing tackle firm, secretary of the city’s major 
taxi company. 

In Los Angeles, 1 out of every 6 women who work is 
classified as a professional or executive. I was particularly 
impressed with the above-average number who are success- 
fully practicing law—and with the many distinguished 
women who are judges in the city’s courts. 

In New Orleans, the percentage of women managers, 
owners, and investors in business firms is higher than the 
national average. This in a city where, not so very long 
ago, women did not even go into the street unchaperoned. 

Certainly, everyone in the country is aware of—and im- 
pressed by—the great numbers of women workers right here 
in Washington. Many of you, I am sure, know that the 
figure is a quarter of a million. But did you realize that 
39,800 are professionals and executives—women like Mrs. 
Priest, Oveta Culp Hobby, Dr. Martha Eliot, of the Child- 
ren’s Bureau, Ruth B. Shipley, head of the State Depart- 
ment’s Passport Division, Katherine G. Howard, Deputy 
Civil Defense Administrator, Dr. Hazel K. Stiebling of the 
Department of Agriculture, and others who hold enorm- 
ously responsible posts in this nerve center of the world 
where history is constantly being made. We must con- 
clude from this that women have a big hand in shaping 
policies that affect the entire world. 

This certainly, should be a definitive answer to that 
final, desperate argument of those who challenge the right 
of women to work—and they are frequently the very people 
who vehemently oppose the tax changes we are seeking. I'm 
speaking of those people who can always be counted on to 
maintain that this country would be better off if women 
stayed at home. 

This charge—if it deserves any reply at all—is best met 
by citing an indisputable fact. If 19 million women are 
working, it’s for many good reasons. And, whatever those 
reasons, the results are good for the country. 

In the majority of cases, women are working because 
they have to; a fact verified by the Department of Laobr. 
A recent Women’s Bureau bulletin pointed out that the 
Proportion of wives who work is only 13 percent in families 
where the husband’s income is $10,000 or more, but it 
tises to 29 percent where the husband’s income is between 
$2,000 and $3,000. 

Economics aside, did anyone ever stop to think just what 
mone happen if every woman left the labor force tomor- 
tow! 

There would be 13 empty seats in Congress—286 vacant 
spots in State legislatures; there would be 1,000 policymak- 
ing jobs in our National Government unfilled; 500 fewer 
high-ranking diplomats representing the United States abroad. 
(Women’s Bureau figures.) And what would happen to 
all the Government departments and the armed services? 

Our schools would find themselves crippled with the 
majority of teachers gone—ditto hospitals without nurses. 
And, of course, the men who argue against women working 
would never dream of giving up their own secretaries. 
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We'd really have a service problem in our stores, with 
1,500,000 saleswomen gone. (It’s hard enough to be waited 
on today.) j 

Our third largest industry—fashion—would be in desper- 
ate straits if we—and all the other women designers, buyers, 
copy-writers—left the ranks. 

What would happen to social service agencies? 

What would become of a place like the Woman’s Medical 
College in Philadelphia? It would really have to close be- 
cause practically all the physicians on its staff, as well as 
the instructors in the college and the nursing school, are 
women. 

Our factories would be in a fine fix. Many of them would 
have to close down. But then, that wouldn’t matter too 
much, because with all the purchasing power of our pay- 
checks gone, there wouldn’t be nearly the market for the 
goods these factories produce. And wouldn’t our present 
high standard of living shoot right straight down? 

Just think of the effect on the economy if all of the 
money women earn were suddenly taken out of circulation. 
Take our own Fashion Group as one small example. Let's 
just assume that the average salary of the 2,500 members 
of the group is $5,000 (I think that’s a fair figure since 
our membership includes the top women in the industry). 
This means a collective annual paycheck of $1214 million 
—and do we spend it. Just take that out of the economy 
and we're not even a single drop in the bucket. 

This debate on whether women should work always de- 
teriorates into that old cliche—the battle of the sexes. Isn’t 
it more positive and more constructive to accept the fact 
that we women are working, and turn our efforts toward 
means of making women happier and more productive 
workers ? 

It seems to me that you—as members of the Washington 
Fashion Group—are particularly privileged. You can exert 
a special influence because you are here in Washington. 
Most of us must content ourselves with letters to our Con- 
gressmen, but you have the rare advantage of knowing 
personally, seeing often, working with the men (and the 
women) who make our laws. You write for the newspapers 
our Congressmen and their wives read every day, prepare 
the radio and television programs they listen to. This gives 
your voice extra strength. And that privileged position also 
gives you a very special responsibility to interpret the needs 
of all workingwomen. 

I hope you will remind our lawmakers constantly that 
we must provide tax relief for working mothers. 

We all know that certain business expenses are deductible 
from taxable income, such as operating a car, or entertain- 
ing. So is the salary of an employee—a secretary, a clean- 
ing woman, an assistant—anyone who frees us to do more 
productive work. And yet, this vital and unavoidable ex- 
pense which every working mother must meet if she is to 
hold a job at all, is not deductible. The care that she, as a 
responsible mother, provides for her children while she 
is away is obviously considered a luxury by our lawmakers. 

Even now the Senate is considering the new income-tax 
bill which gives a nod to working mothers, but the con- 
cession which this bill represents does not begin to scratch 
the surface of the real problem. 

Most of you, I am sure, are familiar with the provisions 
of this legislation, which will probably be enacted into law. 
As it now stands, it affords a tiny degree of relief to a 
minute fraction of this country’s millions of working mothers. 
I refer to the section which says that widows with jobs may 
deduct up to $600 a year for care provided for their depen- 








dents—if those dependents are under the age of 10. I 
ask you how much care that $600 can provide—$11.54 a 
week? Can you hire anyone to care for your child or your 
neighbor's child for the unrealistic sum? And what about 
care for children over 10? They need supervision, too. 
And where does the law leave married women, most of 
whom work because they have to. Why shouldn’t they be 
given some genuine tax relief? I'm quite certain that your an- 
swer to this question would be exactly the same as my own. 

Take a look for a moment at the taxes we're paying on 
so-called luxuries—even if the amount has been cut—the 
handbag that is every bit as essential to us as a man’s pockets 
(and there are ne taxes on them), the cosmetics without 
which we coultn’t face our jobs. 

(And I'm wondering how many of us realize that we 
working women were a factor in the recent reduction of the 
Federal excise tax on cosmetics. One of the important argu- 
ments used by the Toilet Goods Association in congressional 
hearings on this subject was that workingwomen need their 
lipsticks to hold down their jobs just as surely as men need 
razors to keep up their personal appearance. We're all 
pleased, I’m sure, to see that tax cut in half—and the hand- 
bag tax, too.) 

One of our important pieces of social legislation—which 
also involves a tax—has many inequities that should be of 
concern to workingwomen. Under the present system of 
computing social-security benefits the working wife rarely 
receives any higher benefit payment when she reaches 65 
than she would receive as a dependent wife, unless she has 
worked continuously both before and after marriage. Yet 
she may have been paying into the social-security trust fund 
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during most of her working years since 1937. And the 
new social-security proposals take no cognizance of this fact. 


I hope you will call the attention of our legislators to the 
need for low-cost day care centers. These centers would 
give working mothers a happier alternative than paying 
high fees to a private nursery or, on the other hand, ac- 
cepting the stigma of charity which is associated with the 
few community centers that now exist. 

What about labor laws that would make provision for 
the fact that women do have babies, and allow them to 
take necessary maternity leaves without running the risk of 
losing their jobs. 

And what's happening with equal-pay legislation? In far 
too many instances, it is not only legal but customary to 
pay a woman substantially less for doing exactly the same 
work as a man. Only 13 States now have equal-pay laws 
on their statute books, and even these States enforce their 
laws loosely. There is no national legislation dealing with 
this inequity. 

Surely there is no reason to be shy about asking for the 
things that are so important to our happiness and our prog- 
ress today. The thing that holds us back, doubtless, is the 
fear of being called feminists. Nonsense. What's wrong 
with recognizing our power as women who work and using 
it to get ourselves—not special privileges—but merely con- 
sideration as human beings. 

Some of these much needed changes may take time to 
achieve. After all, it took us 72 years to get the véte. But 
let's speed up the process now—and surely you're the gals 
who can do it. 


New Trends in American Immigration 


BASIC CONCEPTS UNCHANGED 


By EDWARD S. MANEY, Director, Visa Office, Department of State 
Delivered Before The Twenty-Fourth Annual Conference of the National Council on Naturalization and Citizenship, 
New York, New York, April 2, 1954 


I understand is primarily concerned with the problems 

of the immigrant who wishes to integrate into the 
American community and to become a citizen of the United 
States. From this point of view the members of the Council 
will be interested in certain changes which the Immigration 
and Nationality Act has brought about in the immigration 
field and which will be reflected in the composition of the 
group that makes up our new immigrants. 

The Immigration and Nationality Act which was enacted 
on June 27, 1952 has now been in operation for more than 
fifteen months. Almost unnoticed by the general public this 
Act has brought about a number of changes which have 
proven beneficial to those who wish to come to the United 
States and have in many ways facilitated the administration 
of the law. 

Before I discuss with you some of these changes let me 
remind you that the basic concepts of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act are not different from those which have 
been the basis of American immigration policy ever since 
there has been a limitation on the number of immigrants to 
the United States. I am discussing these basic concepts not 
only because they have remained unchanged but also because 
they relate to American immigration policy which is the 
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responsibility of the Congress of the United States. I will 
discuss with you changes the new law has brought about 
and which have become most obvious to us in the Visa 
Office of the Department of State during these last fifteen 
months. 

One of the most troublesome problems consular officers 
in the field and we in the Department of State had to deal 
with before the new law became effective was that of an 
American citizen who had married a woman of Asian an- 
cestry and discovered only too late that under our laws then 
in existence he had only the choice between his country and 
his wife since our laws, with few exceptions, then did not 
permit the immigration of persons of Asian stock. 

One of the most important changes the new law has 
brought about is the elimination of race as a bar to immigra- 
tion. Alien wives and husbands of American citizens and 
alien children of American citizens are now eligible for 
immigration and entitled to nonquota status irrespective of 
their race. While it is true that the quotas accorded to 
Asian peoples are minimum quotas it must be borne in mind 
that the volume of immigration from a given area is com- 
posed of both quota and non-quota immigrants and the 
latter group of course may exceed without limit the numeri- 
cal limitations placed on quota immigrants. This is best 
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illustrated by the fact that during the last fiscal year 1,043 
Chinese and 2,489 Japanese came to the United States as 
immigrants, although Japan has a quota of only 185 and 
only 105 quota numbers are available to Chinese persons. 
In evaluating these data it must be recalled that racial bars 
to immigration were not lowered until the second half of 
the 1953 fiscal year. 

Another important change which the new law has brought 
about is a general relaxation of the method by which the 
quota chargeability of an alien is determined. The basic 
rule remains unchanged that the quota of an alien is de- 
termined by his place of birth. While formerly only an 
alien wife chargeable to an oversubscribed quota could be 
charged to the more favorable quota of her accompanying hus- 
band, under the new law a husband as well as a wife may 
charged to the more favorable quota of the accompanying 
spouse. For example, the Greek husband of an English 
woman may be charged to the quota of Great Britain. 

Similarly, a child may now be charged to his own quota, 
the quota of his accompanying father or mother, whichever 
of the three is most favorable. In the past a child manda- 
torily had to be charged to the quota of the accompanying 
father. This relaxation of the law which may seem unim- 
portant I assure you has brought relief to many an immigrant 
family by giving them an opportunity to come to the United 
States together rather than choosing between separation or 
waiting together abroad. 

Another change relating to the quota chargeability has 
brought relief for many hardship cases for which there was 
no satisfactory solution under the old law. In a considerable 
number of cases prospective immigrants born in countries 
with small and cheatual quotas had to be given the 
discouraging information that they had to anticipate an in- 
definite waiting period under the quota of their country of 
birth although they had no tie to the country of their birth. 

The typical example is that of an alien born in India 
while his British parents were stationed there as missionaries 
or that of a Swiss person born in Egypt whose father was 
stationed there as a consular officer of his country. The 
law now permits that an alien who was born in a country in 
which neither of his parents was born and in which neither 
of his parents had a residence at the time of such alien’s 
birth may be charged to the quota of either parent. In other 
words to use our example the alien born in India may be 
charged to the British quota to which his parents would 
have been chargeable, and the alien who was born as son 
of the Swiss Consul in Egypt may be charged to the quota 
of Switzerland. 

Fuller use of existing quotas is made possible under the 
new law by permitting that any portion of a given quota not 
used during the first ten months of a quota year may be used 
without numerical limitation during May and June, that is, 
the last two months of the quota year. The restriction on 
the use of quotas to ten percent of each quota per month 
which now is applicable only during the first ten months 
applied to every month of the quota year under the old law. 
hus, quota numbers were lost if a demand for immigration 
visas in excess of twenty percent developed in May and June 
of a year under a quota which had not been utilized up to 
cighty percent during the first ten months of the same quota 
year. 

The prohibition against the immigration of manual labor, 
the so-called contract labor provision of the old law, by 
and large restricted immigration to the United States to 
telatives and close friends of American citizens and of 
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permanent resident aliens. Aliens with good skills and many 
of them needed in this country but lacking family or friend- 
ship ties as a rule could not come to this country as they were 
unable to secure an acceptance affidavit of support as evidence 
that they were not likely to become public charges. Thus 
real “‘new-seed immigration” had become unknown in this 
country except for those immigrants who benefitted under 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948. 

This situation has been drastically changed by two pro- 
visions of the new law. On one hand the out-dated and 
inflexible contract labor law was eliminated. Now an alien 
is permitted to make arrangements for his employment before 
he comes to the United States and may submit evidence about 
his employment to show that he is not likely to become a 
public charge. Only if the Secretary of Labor certifies that 
there exists an oversupply of a given skill in a given locality 
of the United States will the immigration of aliens be barred 
who possess such skill and who are coming to this locality. 
No such finding has so far been made by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

The other provision of the new law which is helping the 
“new seed immigrant” as well as American industry, business 
and cultural interests is the one giving a first claim to one 
half of the quota of each country to aliens whose services 
are needed urgently in the United States because of their 
high education, technical training, specialized experience or 
exceptional ability and to their spouses and children. 

The provision permitting immigrants to have employment 
before coming to the United States eventually will make 
itself felt also in the distribution of immigrants throughout 
tke United States. As long as immigrants had to rely for 
their immigration on affidavits of support from relatives and 
friends in this country the traditional trend of the immigrant 
movement continued to be to urban areas where there was 
already considerable immigrant settlement. Now it is to be 
expected that the settlement of new immigrants in the 
United States will only be influenced by their tendency to go 
where they have friends or relatives but that it will be 
guided by job opportunities throughout the country. 


Some misunderstanding seems to exist in the mind of the 
general public as to the effect the new law has had on the 
security provisions applicable to immigrants. The opinion 
seems to be widespread that the new law is more exacting in 
that respect. Actually the reverse is true. 

For all practicable purposes the new law has reenacted 
the security provisions which had been part of the immigra- 
tion laws since the passage in 1950 of the Internal Security 
Act. One significant change however has taken place. In 
the past, and ever since 1940, not only present but also 
former members of proscribed organizations were excluded 
from admission into the United States as immigrants. For 
example, an alien who in his youth some twenty or thirty 
years ago was a member of the Communist Party was still 
ineligible to receive a visa regardless of the fact that long 
since he had given up his early political associations and 
had since become an outspoken fighter against Communism. 


The new law contains an escape clause for former volun- 
tary members of proscribed organizations, a fact which has 
been given little if any publicity. The defector clause con- 
tained in the new law permits the issuance of a visa to a 
former voluntary member of a proscribed organization if 
the alien since the termination of his membership and for 
at least five years before the date of his visa application has 
been actively opposed to the principles and ideology of the 
proscribed organization of which he was a member. 








This provision of law has made it possibble to admit to 
the United States as immigrants a number of aliens whose 
record of the past years has justified that the United States 
show forgiveness for past political association and has thus 
enabled us at least indirectly to encourage future defections 

After this trial period of fifteen months we in the Visa 
Office can say that the new law as far as it affects the visa 
function of the Department of State constitutes a considerable 
improvement over the earlier laws. I hope my brief presen- 
tation has shown you that the new law tends to keep families 
united in migration, makes the use of quotas more flexible 
and facilitates the admission of “new-seed immigrants’. It 
gives due recognition to the need in the United States for 
certain skills, professional knowledge and ability. It also 
opens the door to those who in the past were permanently 
barred for reasons of race or as a result of former and 
long past political affiliations. 

I know that some of you are critical of the basic philo- 
sophy of our immigration laws particularly its national origins 
quota system which actually goes back to the Immigration 
Act of 1924. In all fairness to the new law this criticism 
I think should be divorced from recognition of the fact that 
the new law has brought many important improvements over 
the old law, particularly in relation to its treatment of 
immigrants. 

In their administration, laws can be interpreted literally 
and restrictively. On the other hand, they can be given a 
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reasonable and human interpretation. I want you to know 
that ever since the Immigration and Nationality Act has be- 
come effective we in the Visa Office have made every effort, 
without doing violence to the plain intent of the law, to 
interpret it reasonably and humanely. In our frequent dis- 
cussions with the Congressional Committees on questions 
relating to the interpretation and administration of the law 
we have found that it is also their desire to see the law 
administered in a common sense manner. 


I should like to use this opportunity to express my deep 
appreciation of the fine cooperation we in the Department 
of State have enjoyed in our close work with the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. Ever since the new law was 
enacted we have been meeting regularly with representatives 
of the Service and in close cooperation have worked out 
the various problems which naturally would arise in the 
implementation of a new statute. I am glad to say that we 
have been able to work out each and every problem which 
has come to our attention during these first fifteen months. 


Although I am speaking here for the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service I am certain I can say both for that 
Service and for the Department of State that we have done 
everything and will continue to do everything possible to 
interpret and administer the immigration laws consistent 
with the intent of Congress and in the best interest of the 
United States. 


The Unification of Korea 


WAY TO REALISTIC DISCUSSION 
By M. J. A. J. LUNS, Minister of Foreign Affairs of The Netherlands 


Delivered at the Geneva Conference, 


HEN the Security Council passed its resolutions of 
June 25 and 27, 1950, regarding Korea, the Nether- 


lands Government acted promptly. Already on June 29 
it announced in a message to the States General that units of 
the Royal Netherlands Navy were to join the naval forces 
operating in Korean waters in support of the Republic of 
Korea. Before the end of the year Netherlands ground forces 
had taken their place under the flag of the United Nations, 
under the United Nations Command. 


An overwhelming majority in the Netherlands Parliament 
supported the Government and the basic principle upon which 
it had acted. The Prime Minister summarized this principle 
as follows: “ . . . our membership in the United Nations as 
well as the interests of the Netherlands require us to patti- 
cipate in measures of collective security and to oppose every 
aggression, even if committed far from the Netherlands.” 


The reason why my country is represented here is no other 
than that which led us to take part in repelling aggression in 
Korea; it is to maintain the principle of collective security 
which is the keystone of the United Nations. The aim of our 
deliberations on Korea should be to realize the ideals of that 
august organization. The unification of this torn and tragic 
country must not be achieved otherwise than by the will of the 
people, freely expressed in secret elections. In view of the 
sacrifices, made in the Korean war, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment will not be found guilty of having failed to render full 
justice to this principle. 

If those Governments, whose military power was opposed by 
the U.N. forces, would be prepared to put into effect what they 
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proclaim—that the Korean people should freely express their 
will—agreement should not be difficult to reach. Neither the 
38th parallel nor the demarcation line of the armistice agree- 
ment are acts of God but only the result of temporary agree- 
ments which a simple application of the principle of the United 
Nations Charter be capable to eliminate. 

Thus far the general debate has not made it any easier for 
this Conference to obtain practical results. If two parties wish 
to agree it is essential that there be at least some agreement as 
to the underlying facts. My delegation cannot feel but disap- 
pointed about the presentation of facts with regard to Korea, 
made by the distinguished representatives of the Soviet Union, 
the Peoples Republic of China and the Democratic Peoples 
Republic of Korea. We are used to it that representatives of 
communist Governments often introduce statements of a gen- 
eral character with the words: “It is common knowledge,” or: 
“Everyone knows,” or: “It is known to the whole world,” and 
the like. It does not surprise us any longer—eight years of 
United Nations debate have taught us a clear lesson—if such 
opening-words are being followed by interpretations of recent 
history which are at variance with the facts. But what sur- 
prises us on this solemn occasion of a special Conference for 
the establishment of peace in Asia, is that the same technique 
is being used here. How will it be possible to reach any agree- 
ment if the events in Asia of the past few years are referred to 
in such a way as to make the common man believe that every- 
thing the non-communist world is doing is an assault upon the 
free will, the liberty and the interests of the peoples of Asia? 
How can we reach any agreement if everything which is in 
conformity with a dogmatic blueprint of communist theory 1s 
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being labelled as good and everything which is not fitting in 
with this blueprint is being condemned in offending terms? In 
a world of black and white, heaven here and hell there, com- 
munist angels and capitalist villains, no coexistence, which is a 
matter of give and take, is possible and no agreement will 
result from the debates. 

The attempt to picture the United States as a ruthless colo- 
nial power or as guilty of launching a war of aggression against 
Korea is at such variance with the facts that it can only strength- 
en the free world in its conviction that the United States were 
right in taking the initiative here, that the Republic of Korea 
backed by the United States started the fighting in Korea, I 
can only say that four years of investigation and endless dis- 
cussion in the United Nations and elsewhere have made it 
abundantly clear who was responsible for the war and who was 
not. Mr. Casey has already reminded us of all the evidence with 
regard to the basic facts. Here we could say, and rightly say, 
that “it is common knowledge” or that “it is generally known” 
what are the facts of Korea. The free world will not be de- 
ceived as to the obvious. 

General Nam II in his speech yesterday enlarged upon the 
flaws in the elections held in the Republic of Korea in 1948 
and denied the democratic character of these elections. Now I 
cannot but feel slightly amused when representatives of com- 
munist regimes are lecturing us with regard to democratic pro- 
cesses and the freedom of elections. I do not deny that there 
have been ane gato regarding the way the elections in Korea 
were organized, nor do I exclude the posssibility that a new 
country has felt some difficulties in its attempts to maintain in 
every respect the highest standards of democracy. But I may 
point out, that the United Nations have investigated this point 
and have reached the conclusion, that the character of the elec- 
tions was certainly satisfactory under the circumstances of the 
moment. I may in this connection recall to this Conference 
that the General Assembly of the United Nations on Korea, 
adopted a resolution on the 12th of December 1948 in which 
the following was stated: 


The General Assembly . . . declares that there has been estab- 
lished a lawful government (the Government of the Republic 
of Korea) having effective control and jurisdiction over that 
part of Korea where the Temporary Commission was able 
to observe and consult and in which the great majority of 
the ipw of all Korea reside; that this government is 
based on elections which were a valid expression of the 
free will of the electorate of that part of Korea and which 
were observed by the Temporary Commission ; and that this 
is the only such government in Korea. 


The resolution from which I quoted was adopted by the 
General Assembly with 48 votes against 6, and one abstention. 
All attempts to raise doubts regarding the representative char- 
acter of the Government of the Republic of Korea is bound to 
fail in the light of such evidence. But since human memory is 
short it may be useful immediately to correct statements of 
this kind. 


The distinguished delegate of North Korea, in his proposal 
of April 27th, asked for elections truly dernocratic in character 
and carried out in an atmosphere of freedom, he wants the 
elimination of pressure from without and the free expression 
of the wishes of the Koreans. It is quite clear that none of these 
aims could meet any objection in our midst. General Nam II 
speaks of political conceptions which are perfectly normal in 
many countries where society is bas 4 on law and justice. But 
he seems only to pay lip service to them. Indeed it follows 
from his proposal that he intends to withhold from the Korean 
people the means to realize his stated ideals. He proposes an 
all-Korean Commission is which those members who rep- 





resent a small minority of less than 20% of the Korean 
people would be given the power of veto over the representa- 
tives of the large majority of over 80%. That would be the 
body he described yesterday as a “bilateral commission based 
on mutual agreement.” Beautiful words indeed but most re- 
vealing for Mr. Nam II's conception of democracy. They 
sound democratic but have nothing in common with true de- 
mocracy nor with the free expression of the wishes of the 
Korean people. 


In his speech of yesterday, the distinguished delegate of 
the Chinese Peoples Democratic Republic launched a vigorous 
attack on the United Nations. He suggested that the United 
Nations are a group of states acting under the domination of 
one member: the United States. He told this Conference 
that the United Nations were manoeuvered into unlawful 
action, following the lead of that one country which unleashed 
a war of armed intervention in June 1950. For those reasons 
the prestige of the United Nations, according to Mr. Chou 
En Lai, was impaired and the world organization of nations 
deprived of the moral authority to deal with the Korean 
problem. 

If this version of the history of seven years of United 
Nations attempts to reach an equitable solution for Korea 
represents the true conviction of the Chinese Government, 
I fail to see what common base is left to this Conference for 
fruitful discussion leading to mutually satisfactory agreements. 

But if it was the intention of the distinguished delegate from 
China to split the ranks of the free world by making it appear 
that the interests of the Asian countries lie elsewhere than 
the interests of the non-Asian ones, or that the countries which 
recognized this Government are divided in the Korean ques- 
tion from those which did not do so, let me remind him of 
some well established facts. 

In its resolution of June, 1950, the Security Council stated 
to have determined that the armed attack upon the Republic of 
Korea by forces from North Korea constituted a breach of the 
peace. This resolution was adopted by 8 votes among which 
that of India, according to the declaration of Sir Benegal Rau 
in the session of June 30th. 

On October 7, 1950, the General Assembly has adopted a 
resolution reaffiming their aim to promote the establishment 
of a unified, independent and democratic Korean Government 
in a sovereign State of Korea with the cooperation of all 
sections of the population of Korea, North and South. This 
resolution also recommended that United Nations forces should 
not remain in any part of Korea any longer than required for 
establishing a free and united Korea democratic means. 

Notwithstanding this clear and equitable United Nations 
program, supported by a great majority of the General Assem- 
bly, the Chinese intervention began a few weeks later. In the 
Security Council a resolution was introduced on November 10 
by six Powers, two of whom have recognized the Peoples 
Republic of China, namely Norway and the United Kingdom. 
This resolution called inter alia for the withdrawal of Chinese 
forces from Korea and affirmed that it is the policy of the 
United Nations to hold the Chinese frontier with Korea in- 
violate and fully to protect legitimate Chinese and Korean 
interests in the frontier zone. The resolution obtained an 
overwhelming majority but was killed on November 30th by 
the Soviet veto. 

The United Nations have repeatedly given solemn pledges 
that they will respect the Chinese frontiers with Korea and 
the vital interests of the Chinese borderlands. Amongst the 
members of the United Nations joining in these pledges there 
are a great number of those—and my own country is amongst 
them since March 1950—who have recognized the Chinese 
People’s Government, and who would most certainly not 


desire to harm the interests of a country with which they only 
desire to establish friendly relations. 

Nevertheless the Chinese intervention continued. Then a 
group of 13 Asiatic States, fully conscious of the interests of 
the freedom of the Asiatic community as a whole and of every 
component part in particular, appealed to the Peking Govern- 
ment not to allow its armed orces to cross the 38th parallel in 
their southward advance. But the Chinese invasion did go 
further. Yet, a considerable number of these thirteen Asian 
States—all Members of the United Nations—have recognized 
the People’s Republic of China, and one may assume that these 
nations certainly would not desire to jeopardize any legitimate 
interests of the Chinese People’s Republic. Let me mention 
in this respect Afghanistan, Burma, India, Indonesia and 
Pakistan. But the Peking Government ignored the appeal, even 
though it came from Asia itself. 

On December 14, 1950, the General Assembly adopted a 
resolution with 52 votes against 5, urging for immediate steps 
to prevent the conflict in Korea spreading to other areas. A 
group of three persons including my distinguished Canadian 
colleague Mr. Pearson, present here, was constituted to dis- 
cuss a basis for a satisfactory cease-fire in Korea with Ambas- 
sador Wu, Mr. Chou En Lai’s representative for the occasion. 
This resolution was based on a draft introduced by a group 
of 13 states from Asia and the Middle East, including five 
countries which have recognized the Chinese Government. 


Instead of accepting this possibility for putting an end to 
the bloodshed in Korea on the basis of the resolution of 52 
nations, the Chinese Government instructed Ambassador Wu 
to leave Lake Success on December 19, 1950, and did not 
allow him to meet the Commission. 

If I do not cite more examples of the amount of support 
the United Nations policy on Korea has received and of the 
diversity of sources from which this policy emanated it is 
not for lack of material. But I will confine myself to one 
more striking illustration. It is an illustration of the fallacy 
of Mr. Chou En Lai’s contention that the United States is 
to be held responsible for the delay which occurred in the 
negotiations for an armistice agreement. 

On October 8, 1952, these negotiations were suspended. 
The main obstacle was the refusal of the representatives of 
the United Nations Command to agree to forcible repatria- 
tion of prisoners of war. On December 3, the General As- 
sembly adopted a resolution based on a draft submitted by 
India. This resolution was adopted by 54 votes against 5 
and invited the other side to accept a list df proposals defining 
the status of the prisoners of war. The third proposal of this 
list stated the principle of non-forcible repatriation. On 
December 14 the Chinese Government and on December 17 
the North Korean Government rejected the proposals adopted 
by 54 nations. On April 26, six months and a half after 
the suspension, the plenary sessions of the armistice delega- 
tion were resumed. After this time lost by the rejection of 
the Indian proposals by the Chinese and North Korean Gov- 
ernments, the negotiations could be resumed and brought to 
an end on the basis of the principle of non-forcible repatria- 
tion. Who then, is responsible for the delay? Of course 
those Governments which rejected the Indian proposals, but 
surely not the United States. 

On behalf of my delegation I can only repeat that I hope 
that this misrepresentation of the facts and of our intentions 
in the defense of collective security will not continue. It 
would burden this Conference with so much dead weight from 
the outset, that the chances of a meeting of minds would be 
very slight indeed. I venture to submit to your attention how 
a country in the free world views the way in which the Con- 
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ference can or cannot reach practical results. The distinguished © 
repersentative of the Peoples Republic of China has stated — 
that his country never committed aggression and that the 
United States launched a war of intervention against Korea. 
The United Nations, by a vote of 44 against 7, were com- 
pelled to state, that on its first appearance on the international 
scene the new Chinese Government had engaged in giving 
direct aid and assistance to those who were committing aggres- 
sion. Such distorted statements as made by Mr. Chou En Lai 
and General Nam II cannot induce the United Nations to 
believe that they made an error of facts in adopting a reso- 
lution to this effect, and will no more make them accept an 
interpretation laying the blame on the United States. With 
statements of this kind this Conference will not bring forth 
any results. If, on the other hand, the distinguished repre- 
sentative of the Peoples Republic of China reminds us of 
the importance of Korea for the security of China, the history 
of the last fifty years is there to confirm his thesis and here 
clearly is a point, where a discussion seems possible. Here ~ 
is a political fact which is obvious to all of us. Therefore 
would it not be better to pass over from the ideological blue- © 
print and the bland misrepresentation of our intentions to 
the elements which are relevant for the settlement of the | 
Korean dispute and should be discussed one by one, in order — 
to narrow down our differences as far as possible? 

Disappointed as we are at the negative way the representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union, China and North Korea have thus 
far seen fit to handle the problem under discussion, I neverthe- 
less sincerely hope, Mr. Chairman, that this initial sterility 
will give way to a more fertile approach. 

Then this conference may yet achieve the results the world 
is praying for. 
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